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Vol. CXIV, No. 22 


That the tremendous educational efforts now being 
put forth by utility companies generally are producing 
results has been recently shown graphically in Indiana, 
where much of the consistent effort of utility executives 
in the past few years has been directed toward amplifi- 
cation of the “tell the public” campaign. Recently the 
Indiana Committee on Utility Information prepared a 
group of statements concerning utility securities from 
many States in the Union, 
the statements in the main 
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“Pennsylvania: ‘The public interest demands a sol- 
vent utilitv, rendering adequate service at a reasonable 
rate, rather than a utility struggling against bankruptcy 


and furnishing only mediocre service because its rates 


are too low.’ 

“New York: ‘It is far better for a community to 
vield a slightly larger return to the company than it 
may be exactly entitled to, in order that it may remain 

prosperous and furnish the 





being excerpts from varti- 
ous utility commissions. 

This material, designed |} 
to show the investing pub- ]| 
lic how secure utility in- 
vestment has become under 
(;overnment regulation of 
the utilities generally, has 
attracted widest attention 
in Indiana and surrounding 
States. Recently one of 
the largest bonding. compa- 
nies in Indianapolis “lifted” 
the group of statements 
bodily and utilized it in an 
advertisement which did 
not have for its purpose the 
exploitation of a single of- 
fering of the company. It 
was just done for good-will 
purposes in the investment 
field generally. 

The advertisement  at- 
tracted the attention of 





Building good-will among its 
consumers is one of the biggest 
tasks that confronts a gas com- 

| pany. There have been many ef- 
forts along this line and it is al- 
| ways a source of satisfaction to 
know that the work is accom- 
| plishing its desired ends. 


story is a tale of results.—Editor. 


service which the public 
| should have and be a credit 
to that community rather 
than to have a corporation 
in financial distress because 
those whom it serves are 
| unwilling to allow it to 
have a liberal remuneration 
for its service.’ 
“Indiana: ‘To obtain this 
money at reasonable rates, 
| public utilities must have 
credit which will attract the 
investor’s discernment. It 
cannot be emphasized toc 
strongly that the establish- 
ment of such credit is real- 
’ ly of more vital concern to 
This the communities served 
than to the utilities serving 
them.’ 
| “California: ‘The rates 
established are in 
| tended to provide applicant 
with sufficient revenue to 























utilitv experts, financial ex 
ecutives and the general 
public. The Fletcher American Company published the 
advertisement. 


George C. Forrey, vice-president of 


the company, immediately was made the target of 
vratulatory messages from all over the city of Indian 
apolis and elsewhere. The advertisement is worth re 
printing in the JouRNAL as an example of how utilities 
of Indiana gradually are edging their way into a closer 
understanding and a more direct co-operation with the 
banking houses of the State. It follows: 


con 


“PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
“Public utility securities are rapidly gaining favor 
with conservative investors. This is based largely upon 
the broad and constructive position taken by the various 
State commissioners. The following recent quotations 


from various commissions will be of interest: 





properly meet the operating 
expenses of its electric busi 
a proper depreciation reserve and to 
yield it a fair return upon the value of its electric prop 
erties.’ 

“Nebraska: ‘It is a matter of common knowledge 
that, owing principally to the world war, costs of labor 
and supplies of every kind have greatly advanced since 
the ordinance was adopted and largely since this cause 
was last heard in the court below. And it is equally 
well known that annual returns upon capital and enter- 
orise the world over have materially increased, so that 
what would have been a proper rate of return for capi- 
tal invested in gas plants and similar public utilities a 
few years ago furnishes no safe criterion for the pres- 
ent or for the future.’ 

“Massachusetts: ‘The companies are entitled as a 
matter of right, and for that matter in the public in- 


ness, to set aside 
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terest, to such readjustments in prices as will enable 
them to perform adequately and efficiently the essen- 
tial service which they have undertaken The 
companies cannot control the market for their essen- 
‘ial supplies, and the prices paid in the exercise of their 
best judgment are a fair charge to the consumer.’ 

“Arizona: ‘We do not believe that it was intended 
that the regulatory powers vested in this commission 
should be used to the disadvantage or inequity of the 
public utilities of the State, and we believe we can ren- 
der a greater service to the citizenship by giving rates 
which, while thev are just and reasonable to the public, 
will enable the company to maintain a standard of serv- 
ice fully equal to the public necessities and provide for 
extensions of service which will encourage rather than 
retard the growth and development of the State.’ 

“Tllinois which varies 
with the prices of other commodities, it appears rea 
sonable te reward management of a public utility enter 
prise in proportion to results achieved, a proportion 
based upon sound business principles and economic 
laws, and a principle that has heretofore been recog 
nized by this commission.’ 

“New Jerse 


‘Resides the cost of money, 


‘To attract new capital to a utility it is, 
in my opinion, essential that the purchasing power of 
the present return should be commensurate with the 
purchasing power of the fair return which attracted 
capital to the utility originally.’ 

“Montana: ‘Despite abundant power, no one else 
seems willing to undertake the hazard of developing it. 
and those who have made the risk are entitled, as a 
minimum, to a fair return upon their investment.’ 

“Wisconsin: ‘We helieve the company should be 
placed in a position to obtain the necessary additional 
capital by earning a fair return.’ 

“Michigan: “The Michigan Public Utilities Commis 
sion is alive to the fact that there is a great demand 
for the extension of public utilities in the State. The 
State cannot grow properly unless the public utilities 
are permitted to grow at the same time. According to 
our best information, there is a public demand in Mich- 
igan to-day for the investment of over $100,000,000 in 
extensions of gas. electric, telephone and street railway 
utilities. The cost of the getting of that money is a 
proper part of the cost of utilities service. If rates of 
interest ard rates of return upon industrial enterprises 
are generally 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 per cent, then the rates 
of return upon public utility capital should, if adequate 
service is given, be about the same.’ 

“Ohio: ‘Having determined the value of the property 
ased and useful in furnishing the service and what sum 
must be realized to pay operating expenses, depreciation 
reserve, return on the investment, and the like, the ob 
ject of regulation is to see that the rates are so adjusted 
as to vield that sum.’ 


“FLETCHER AMERICAN COMPANY 
“Second Floor Fletcher American National Bank Bldg. 
“INDIANAPOLIS” 


Coincidentally with the printing of this ad, it became 
known that leaders of the utility group in Indiana have 
been discussing thoroughly the possibilities of some 
concerted move to bring the financial interests of the 
State into more direct co-operation with the utility field 
generally. At the present time the average investment 
house in Indiana handles relatively a small volume of 
utility securities when compared with the vast financial 
fabric of Federal, State, municipal, foreign and other 


industrial securities which have flooded the markets in 
the past few years. If the small volume of utility se- 
curities can be increased it will mean much more op- 
portunity for broadening of the general utility field. 

Discussing these phases of the utility securities situa- 
tion to-day Mr. Forrey says for the JouRNAL: 

“The public attitude toward utilities is very different 
from that of 1914. The public has come to realize the 
inseparable importance of the individual and communal 
welfare of electric light, gas, power and electrical rail 
way transportation. Moderate increases in service rates 
have been contracted, with doubled and tripled prices 
for other necessities. Disappointing results from Gov 
ernment railroad operation have been compared with 
continued efficiency by the privately owned utilities. The 
result has been a much fatter public sentiment and a 
strengthening of the hands of State and municipal 
bodies in granting equitable rates to the companies. 

‘A striking phase of public utility development of the 
last few vears lies in bringing the public and the utili 
ties closer together through what is known as the cus 
tomer-ownership movement. A large number of pro- 
gressive companies have invited their customers to be- 
come profit-sharing partners in the business, offering as 
a rule their preferred stocks for cash investment or on 
a partial-payment basis. The response of the public has 
been surprising. Customer-ownership is growing to be 
of the greatest value in improving the public relations 
status of the service organizations. It means popular 
ownership with retention of the virtues of private op 
eration and responsibility. No more satisfactory 
than this can obtain under any other condition 
would give proper service.’ 


result 
that 


Mr. Forrey’s statement touched on a phase of utility 
develonment that has just been tried out effectively in 
Indiana by the Interstate Public Service Company, 
which operates some sixty utilities now in some twenty- 
five cities of the State. Harry Reid, president of the 
Interstate (which is one of the properties of the Insull 
group in Chicago), some time ago developed the idea 
of selling securities of his company directly to the cus- 
tomers of his utilities. The plan was placed in effect on 
his interurban line between Indianapolis and Louisville, 
and almost instantaneously became a success. 


Placing Stock With Consumers 


Station agents and other employees of the company, 
dealing directly with the daily customers of the line, 
placed approximately half a million dollars in preferred 


stock with these customers. This did two things: it 
served to help finance the company, and—far more im- 
portant—it made individuals, who were placed strategi- 
cally in the populations which the traction company 
served, partners in the ownership of the property. Good- 
will developed from this seed by leaps and bounds. The 
individual stories exemplifying the growth of this good- 
will are numerous, and all bring out the complete prac- 
ticability of this method of marketing utility securities. 
A similar situation existed in Indiana; of course relat- 
ing to the Citizens Gas Company, which recently was 
granted an increase in rates from 60 cents to 90 cents a 
thousand cubic feet by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission. When the Citizens company was first organ- 
‘zed some 1,200 potential patrons of the company pur- 
chased stock therein. 

Other utilities throughout Indiana and surrounding 

(Continued on paage 470.) 
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Technical Section, A. G. A., Making Headway 


Work of Division Is Being Rapidly Carried Forward 


The following report of the activities of the tech 
nical section of the American Association has 
just been made public: 

At the meeting of the managing committee held at 
association headquarters January 25, good progress 
was reported in the work of the various committees 
appointed 

In order to facilitate its supervision, R. B. Harper, 
chairman of the section, 
has divided the work into 


Gas 


ing studies and work, of the compositions, total heat 
ing values, specific gravities, etc., of which 
might be most economically produced in various 
tvpes of plants under average conditions 


gases 


Work of Committee on Disposal of Water from 
Gas Plants 
A study of new methods in the disposal of wastes 
from coal gas plants. 





five divisions: Produc 
tion distribution, chemi- 
cal, by-products and pub- 
lications, and a divisional 
chairman has been placed 


This report of the progress of the 


i nee een Action as an advisory 
committee on all ques- 
tions or matters of the 


disposal of wastes from 
gas plants which may be 
referred to the committee. 


at the head of each divi. [| technical section shows how splen- | Standardization of tar 
sion separators for coal and 
The following commit. ]| — didly the American Gas Association water gas plants. 
tees have been organized 
and are at work in each || is attacking the problems of the in- Work of Gas Oil 
division. Committee 
dustry. And incidentally it is one A report of new data 


Production Division 


H. 


man 


: chair 
Jaltimore. Md. 


Rk. Cook, Ir 


Work of Carbonization 
Committee 

A study and report of not ?—FEditor. 

recent developments in all 

tvpes of carbonization 

equipment and methods 








of the best arguments that could be 
advanced to companies that are not 
members as a reason for joining. If 


your company is not a member, why 


concerning the available 
supply of crude oils in the 
United States and Mexico. 

A report of the various 
quantities of oils available 
for gas making purposes. 

\ report of the use of 
heavv and their ef 
fects upon the capacities 
and efficiencies of the 
present types of carbu- 
reted water gas appa- 


oils 





of operation. 

The reporting of statis 
tics on the comparative efficienciesof different typesof 
coal gas plants and mixed coal and water gas plants. 

low temperature carbonization. 


Work of Committee on Complete Gasification of Coal 


\ study and report of the estimated total heating 
values, compositions, specific gravities, casts in hold 
er, etc., of the gas produced by the complete gasifi 
cation of various high and low grade coals in various 
types of plants. 

Collection and study of operating results 
data. etc., of existing straight blue water gas and 
low temperature carbonizing plants and of plants 
in which the charges are steamed or other meth 
ods are emploved for the production of lower heating 
value gases than are usually made elsewhere. 

\ study and report of the estimated costs of gas in 
the holder for gases of various total heating values. 
including those most economically produced. in each 
of different types of plants under various conditions. 

An estimation and report, based upon the forego 


COSi 





ratus 
Work of Refractory Materials Committee 


General study and report of the values of various 
refractory materials, such carbofrax, chromite, 
magnes.te superfrax, sirconite, mica schist and silicon 
carbide, for use as linings in water gas generators. 

Co-operative work on refractories with committee 
C-8 of the American Society for Testing Materials 
and refractory committee of the Refractory Manu 


facturers’ Association 


as 


Distribution Division 


G. I. 


Vineent, chairman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Work of Cast Iron Pipe Standards Committee 


the use and values of the 
cast tron pipe standards already adopted and consia 
eration any suggested or changes in 
such standards already adopted and consideration of 
sug 


General observance of 


ot proposed 


any gested or proposed changes in such standards 
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or specifications for cast iron pipe or special castings. 

A study and report on the results obtained where 
installations have been made of the new type of “B”’ 
bell with cement joints. 


Work of Consumers’ Meters Committee 
« A study and report of a nomenclature or system 
of rating consumers’ meters on the basis of their ca- 
pacities instead of “light sizes,’ as is usually done at 
present. 

Action as an advisory committee on any questions 
or matters arising in connection with the meter test- 
ing routine, other work or recommendations made bv 
the 1919-1920 committee on consumers’ meters. 

Suggest reduction of number and variety of sizes 
of meters used to some tentative list of standards. 


Work of Committee on Increasing Distribution 
Capacity 


A study and report of the estimated costs involved 
in the improvement of each of various types of ex- 
isting distribution systems in order to most econom- 
ically and satisfactorily, for company and consumer, 
distribute greater volumes of various gases in accord- 
ance with various increased consumptions by 10 per 
cent increments up to 100 per cent increase over the 
existing demand. 

A study and report of the existing and proposed 
distribution equipment and metheds with an object 
of setting forth the various distribution practices now 
existing and attempting to improve and standardize 
same where possible. 

Allowable pressure variations. 


Work of Electrolysis Committee 


Co-operation with the American committee on 
electrolysis and others upon electrolysis questions 
and investigations affecting the gas industry. 

Action as an advisory committee upon electrolysis 
questions. 


Chemical Division 


W. H. 


Fulweiler, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Work of Chemical Committee 


Determination of a plan for the distribution of spe- 
cial samples of materials, used in the gas industry, 
to various laboratories for the purpose of testing 
them by the proposed methods given in the revised 
edition of the Gas Chemists’ Handbook. 

Action as an advisory committee on all chemical 
questions which may be referred to it. 

Preparation of articles on developed or standard- 
ized test methods for publication in the A. G. A. 
Monthly 

Survey of present laboratory facilities adaptable 
for research of interest to the industry. 


Work of Gas Coal Specifications Committee 


\ study and report of specifications for coals in 
tended for the production of gas. 

Co-operation with the subcommittee on specifica 
tions for gas coal of committee D-5 on coal, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 












Work of Gas Pipe and Meter Deposits 


Continuation of investigations concerning the na 
ture and prevention of deposits in pipes and meters 
started by the 1919-1920 committee on dust and sul- 
phur deposits, etc., in meters and services. 


Work of Purification Committee 


A study and report of the compositions, character 
istics, best methods of determination, etc., of the sul- 
phur bearing constituents of gases produced and dis- 
tributed for use in cities and towns. 

sibliography and review of the literature on the 
above ; 

Continuation of the researches and work on the 
subjects of hydration and alkalinity and determina 
tion of the latter in both coal and water gas, and re- 
port of the results of such work. 

A study and report of what has been done and is 
being done upon the subject of liquid purification. 

Trials of test methods proposed by 1919-1920 com- 
mittee on purification. 

Distinction between activity and capacity of oxide. 


Publications Division 


G. T. Macbeth, chairman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Work of Nomenclature Committee 


Completion of a glossary of technical words, terms 
and phrases used in the gas industry. 


By-Products Division 


C. C. Tutwiler. chairman, West Conshohocken, Pa 

The work of this division will be carried forward 
through the preparation of three papers along the 
following lines: 

A paper aiming to show that it would be to the 
best interests of all concerned to have the gas indus- 
try keep out of the by-product refining business. 

A paper from some company engaged in the manu- 
facture of gas that thinks it would be to the best in- 
terest to take up the subject of refining by-products 

A paper from some company engaged in the man 
ufacture of gas that thinks it would not be to the best 
interests of the company to take up the refining of 
its by-products but does think it should make a study 
and better preparation of its by-products for the ex 
isting outside market. 

Much of the research work planned will require 
more than a year for its completion and the managing 
committee realizes that it will probably be impossible 
to present the above program in its entirety in the 
time available at the convention. The research will 
be carried forward, however, and whatever is not in 
cluded in the convention program will be presented 
to the members through the A. G. A. Monthly and 
the trade journals 


Next Week 


There are so many good things scheduled for the next 
issue of the American Gas JouRNAL that it 1s impo 
sible to enumerate them here. But we can sav that 
salesmen will find more good ideas on selling appliances 
than have ever been published. And that is savii 


good deal when the previous merchandising issues of the 
Tou RNAI iTe considered 
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Adapting Electrical Cleaning to Blast Furnace... 
Gases' : 


A Discussion of This Problem by an Authority A » 
By N. H. GELLERT Crcineile 


President, Gellert Engineering Company i 


the general gas cleaning problem, including that of 
other gases besides those that issue from a blast 
nace, may be split into two parts: 


tur 


The cleaning of non-combustible gases. and 


The cleaning of combustible gases. 
Ss Ss 
Non-combustible gases usually issue from furnaces or 
stacks in which gas either 
has been utilized for com 


for their valuable by-products was also present since 
cement flue dust has a potash content that makes it val 
uable as a fertilizer. \Vith potash selling as high as $6 
per ton, even for low-grade material, the recovery of 
this flue dust became a very interesting matter. In 
fact, one cement mill using the electrical system of re- 
covery of cement flue dust operated the mill only when 
the cleaners were working well, as the profits received 

from the sale of potash in 





the cement flue dust were 





bustion purposes, or the | 
non-combustible gases are 
driven off by heat primari- 
lv as inert gases 

In the 
industry, 


copper smelting 
non-combustible 
gases are the products that | 
issue from the stack. The 
purpose of cleaning such 
gases is, as a rule, twofold: 

The dirt in the gas very 
often is a nuisance to the ]| 
surrounding country. This |} 
is very evident in various 
localities in the West, 
where in the past, the gas 
containing poisonous mate- 
rials, has deposited dust 
over large areas of land 
and made it useless for ag- 
ricultural or grazing pur- 
poses. 

The products or particles 
that 








The statements that are made 
here by Mr. Gellert, unlike near- 
beer, which “ain’t got no author- 
| ity,” carry with them real weight, 
for they are expressed by a man 
who is recognized as being among 
the foremost in his profession. 
The “Journal” is glad to offer this 


story to its readers.—Editor. 


greater than the profits re- 
| ceived in the manufacture 
\] of cement. With the end of 
the war, however, and the 
influx of foreign potash, 
the cement industry could 
no longer have this incen- 
tive to potash recovery. It 
is cleaning its gases prac- 
tically for the elimination 
of a nuisance. 

The second part of the 
general problem of clean- 
ing gases is the problem of 
cleaning combustible gases 


These include gases used 
for industrial purposes, 
manufactured in produ- 


cers, in coal gas and water 
gas plants, and also include 
the gases issuing from the 
blast furnace. 

In a previous paper the 
fact was brought out that 











are present in the 
gases often have a real 
value. It is desirable in 


such a case to recover these products irrespective of 
their nuisance qualities. 

A case in point again is the smelter industry. Gases 
issuing from these smelters are rich in metallic content 
and in their by-products and present a profitable field 
for the cleaning of gases. As a matter of fact, one of 
the largest, if not the largest, installation of Cottrell 
electrical precipitators is at a copper smelter where in 
two-stage treatment copper is recovered in metallic 
form and arsenic is recovered in nearly pure state. In 
the cement industry, the cleaning of gases is being in- 
spired, not so much by the monetary value of the prod- 
ucts recovered, but more by the necessity of eliminating 
nuisances. 

Anyone who is familiar with the locality of a cement 
mill can readily visualize the thick white coating of ce- 
ment dust which eventually overfertilizes the surround- 
ing farm lands and causes a great deal of destruction 
to plant life. 

During the war, however, the incentive to clean gases 

*Paper read before Cleveland section of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 


the blast furnace was, in 
| addition to an instrument 
for the conversion of iron ore to metallic iron, a gas 
producer on an enormous scale since practically 50 per 
cent of the coke issuing from the top of a blast furnace 
is in the form of a combustible gas. 


Blast Furnace Gas Problem 


The problem of cleaning gases issuing from a blast 
furnace has never been a simple one. There have been 
continual attempts at improvements ever since the blast 
furnace was first put into operation and these attempts 
have resulted in better and better cleaning apparatus as 
time has gone by. Various methods of cleaning gases 
have been discussed so thoroughly in papers which have 
been read in the past before technical societies, inter 
ested in this general subject, that there is no need of 
reviewing this subject again at this time. However, 
what must be of interest to everybody concerned in the 
blast furnace industry is the method of attack and the 
adaptation of various processes of cleaning to blast fur 
nace gases. 

It is, of course, essential in the very beginning, to 
know the condition of the blast furnace gas before 
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there can be any intelligent attempt to clean the dust 
and fume from the gas. In general, blast furnace gases 
contain from two to ten grains of dust per cubic fooi 
of gas at standard conditions of temperature and pres 
sure, namely 62 deg. Fahr. and 29.92 in. Hg. which is 
atmospheric pressure. This dust exists in the form of 
both dust and fume. The fume is so finely subdivided, 
however, that in a great many respects it acts as a per- 
fect gas. 

In order to determine how to apply a cleaner to the 
blast furnace gas, there are at least four things which 
must be investigated. 


1. Temperature. 

2. Velocity and volume 
3. Dust content. 

4. Moisture content. 


It is very evident that since the measurements are 
made under the most difficult conditions, usually out in 
the open air and under a varying condition of load with 
variations in temperature, velocities, dust content and 
moisture content, the data must be taken over a long 
period of time in order to make them of any real value. 
In addition, there are inaccuracies to be encountered in 
the actual measurements due to the fact that it is not 
as a rule possible to take these measurements under the 
conditions necessary for extreme accuracy. Neverthe- 
less, the measurements obtained give sufficient infor- 
mation to make it possible for a blast furnace operator 
to get a fairly good indication of what he is doing and 
how to correct any conditions that need correction. 


Determination of Velocity and Volume of Gas 


The equipment necessary to make a volume determi 
nation as a rule, is a Pitot tube, of a standard type, a 
manometer tube, rubber tubing, some boards and nails, 
measuring rule and a few tools. A gas measuring sta 
tion location should be selected in the gas main where 
the most uniform gas flow conditions are approximated. 
The conditions are always adversely affected by bends, 
connections, offtakes, explosion doors, manholes, etc. 
It is seldom that a station can be selected in blast fur- 
nace gas main systems which will give the ideal flow 
conditions assumed in theoretical discussions. If a 
straight portion of main can be found, four to ten times 
the diameter, in length and without valves, ofttakes or 
some other interfering object, the conditions mav be 
assumed to be good for gas measurements. 

After this station has been located, it is necessary to 
determine the inside dimensions of the main tn which 
the flow of gas is to be measured. If the main is hori 
zontal, care should be used in sounding the inside bot 
tom of the main for any deposits of flue dust which mav 
reduce the total cross sectional area. The area of the 
circuJar main should then be calculated. The velocity 
of the gas flowing through the main is greater at the 
center than near the walls. Therefore, to get the aver- 
age gas velocity it is necessarv to take a large number 
of velocity readings across one or preferably two diam- 
eters of the main. By dividing the main into equal 
areas, it is possible to get the average main velocity in 
the simplest way and with the least expenditure of time. 
The average velocity of the total gas flow will be the 
average of the velocities obtained at the mean velocity 
points of the equal area zones. 


Table No. 1—Ten-Area Percentage Table 


Diameter and radii of concentric rings for equal areas. 

Mean velocity points located both as radii percentages 
and percentage distance from side of pipe 

\reas numbered out from center. 

Inside diameter of pipe equals 100 per cent. 


Mean Velocity Point 
Radii 
as Per 


Radii 

as Per- 

» centage centage 

of Pipe otf Pipe 

Diameter Diameter Diameter 

Per Cent Per Cent 
316 3 

1+. 

54. 

63. 

70. 


i ee 


Distance 
From One Side 
Diameter 

Per Cent Per Cent In 
15.8 1.2 38.8 61.2 
22.2 9. 30.6 69.4 
27.4 D>. 25.0 75.0 
31.6 29.6 19.6 
35.3: 33. 

38.7 33 
$1.) 1().: 
SY. 4. 3.0 
94:5 47. 16. 
100. 50. 18.4 


ra? a oe eo? S&S 


S35. 


S 4 


Table No. 2—Five-Area Percentage Table 


Diameter and radii of concentric rings for equal areas. 

Mean velocity points located both as radii percentages 
and percentages distance from side of pipe. 

\reas numbered out from center. 

Inside diameter equals 100 per cent. 


Mean Velocity Point 
Radii 
as Per 


Radii 
as Per 
centage centage 
of Pipe of Pipe 

Diameter Diameter Diameter Diameter 
Area Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent In. 
l 14.7 22.4 15 34.2 65.8 
2 63.2 31.6 ? 22.6 77.4 
17.5 38.7 ? 14.7 85.3 
$9.4 $4. t1.8 4 91.8 
100.0 50.0 17.4 2.6 97.4 


Distance 
From One Side 


8 
f 
1 


> 
») 


Table No. 3—Table for Converting Gas Volume at 32 
Deg. Fahr. to Gas Volume at any Tempera- 
ture Fahrenheit Up to 1,200 Deg. 
Temp. t Factor f 
790 
49 800 
31 810 


Temp.t Factor f Temp.t Factor f 
32 deg. ; 110 1.7% 
10 2 120 


i | 


I 
ay) 130 l 
60 ) 110 1 
£50) l 

160 ¢ 

170 :. 
l 
1 
] 
1 
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190 1.32 570 2.10 950 2.89 fairly high moisture content. Such inaccuracies may 
200 1.34 580 2.12 960 2.91 lead to serious consequences when the volumetric ca 
210 1.36 590 2.14 970 2.93 pacity of a proposed gas treating apparatus is based 
220 1.38 600 2.16 980 2.95 upon gas measurements made at meter conditions with 
230 1.40 610 2.18 990 2.97 out proper moisture corrections. Furthermore, state 
240 1.42 620 2.20 1,000 2.99 ments of the dust content per cubic foot of gas at main 
250 1.44 630 2.22 1,010 3.01 conditions will be in error unless proper moisture cor 
260 1.46 640 2.24 1,020 3.03 rections are made to the gas as measured at meter con 
270 1.48 650 2.26 1,030 3.05 ditions. 
250 1.50 660 2.28 1,040 3.07 There have been two methods developed for deter 
290 1.52 670 2.30 1,050 3.09 mining the vapor volume and the resulting volume of 
300 1.54 680 2.32 1,060 3.11 the gas mixture. The details of these will not be gone 
310 1.56 690 2.34 1,070 3.13 into but the formula resulting from one of these meth- 
320 1.58 700 2.36 1,080 3.15 ods will be given. These two methods check within 10 
320 1.60 710 2.38 1,090 3.17 per cent of one another as far as moisture content is 
340 1.62 720 2.40 1,100 3.19 concerned ; they check within less than 1 per cent for 
350 1.65 730 2.42 1,110 3.21 totals of gas and moisture. 
360 1.67 740 2.44 1,120 3.23 The formula is as follows: 
370 1.69 750 2.46 1,130 3.29 
380 1.71 760 2.48 1,140 3.97 Vs Tf Pm 
390 1.73 770 2.50 1,150 3.29 Vf=Vwx—-XTf+Vmx—-xX--— 
400 1.75 780 2.52 1,160 3.21 Ts Tm Pf 
1,170 3.23 Where: 
1,180 335 Vf equals volume of gas at main conditions in cu. ft. 
1,190 2-94 Vw equals volume of vapor at main conditionsincu. ft. 
1,200 Vm equals volume of dry gas constituent at meter 


Under normal conditions of blast furnace operation, 
the following simple formula which has been used with 
sufficient accuracy for air measurements will be found 
to apply without appreciable error to blast 
gases. 


furnace 


V equals 2.9 « /TH. 

V equals the gas velocity in feet per second. 

T equals temperature in degrees Fahr. (t) plus 460 
(more closely 459.6). 

11 equals velocity head in inches of water. 


Whenever making a dust determination, as in the ve- 
locity and volume determination, the samecare should 
be exercised in seeing that the point of sampling is not 
too close to a bend as the possibility of getting erroneous 
data will then exist. There are two usual methods of 
making dust extraction tests. With both, satisfactorv 
results may be obtained One method is that which 
uses the simple extraction apparatus and the other uses 
the balanced filtration tube. 


Moisture Determination 


But the velocity, volume and dust content of the gases 
are not all that it is necessary for the operator to know. 
The moisture content of the gas plavs a most important 
part both in regard to the actual utilization of the gas 
and also in regard to the correct measurements of the 
gases. Due to the high temperatures found in blast 
furnace gases, it is impossible to use with any ac 
curacy any hydrometric apparatus for 


moisture 
determination. 


Moisture in a vapor form occupies space in addition 
to that occupied by the gas. Two gases or vapors can- 
not occupy the same space. If, therefore, moisture in 
the vapor form is added to a gas, a greater volume of 
resulting mixture will take place. The inaccuracy due 
to overlooking this moisture correction may readily 
amount to 7 per cent in gases having but a moderate 
moisture content and to 20 per cent in gases having a 


conditions in cu. ft. 

Tf equals absolute temperature of the gas at main 
conditions equals 459.6 plus temp. of gas at main 
temperature in deg. Fahr. 

Tm equals absolute temperature of gas at meter. 

Ts equals absolute temperature of the saturated vapor 
or steam at the pressure of gas main. 

I’m equals absolute pressure of meter in in. Hg equals 
l;—Pm if pressure is negative. 

Pf equals absolute pressure of gas main or flue— 
equals B plus Pf 0.0735 if pressure is positive. 

Pf equals absolute pressure in inches of water in flue 
or main. 

3 when standard is 29.92 in. Hg. 

Vg equals the volume of dry gas constituent at main 
or flue conditions in cu. ft. 


Table No. 4—Value of Vs/Ts 
Vs based on 1,000 grams of saturated steam. 


Ts based on absolute temperature at saturation/pressure 
in pounds absolute. 


\bso- 
lute Satura 

Pres-  Satura- Pres- tion 

sure tion sure ‘Lemp 
Lbs. Temp Lbs. Deg. 

Sq.In. Deg. Fahr. Vs/Ts Sq. In. Fahr. WVs/Te 
10 19°32? 0.1300 23 235.5 0.0509 
11 197.8 0.1179 24 237.8 0.0553 
2 202.0 0.1081 25 240.1 0.0515 
13 2Q5.9 0.0995 26 242 2 0.0495 
14 209.6 0.0925 2% 244.4 ).0476 
15 213.0 0.0863 28 246.4 0.0458 
16 216.3 0.08075 29 248 4 0.044? 
17 219.4 0.0760 30 250.4 0.0427 
1s 222.4 0.0718 31 252.3 0.0413 
19 225.2 0.0680 32 254.1 0.0400 
20 228.0 0.06435 33 255.8 0.0388 
21 230.6 0.0613 34 257.6 0.0377 
22 253.1 0.05845 35 259.3 0.0365 


(Continued on page 473.) 
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Conservation of Natural Gas Urged 


Expert Would Fix Price High Enough to Insure Saving 


Asserting that he is an earnest advocate of a price 
for natural gas which will make its conservation worth 
while to the producer, distributer and consumer, H. 
Foster Bain, Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, told members of the Natural Gas Association of 
America at the annual convention that the only way he 
knew by which this end could be achieved would be by 
strict co-operation among producers and distributers, 
and by economical use by consumers. 

Mr. Bain spoke in place of A. B. Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior, who was scheduled to deliver the address 
before the delegates to the sixteenth annual convention 
of the association at their annual banquet. Mr. Fall 
was unable to be present owing to an unexpected calling 
of a Cabinet meeting in Washington. He, however, 
telegraphed his regrets and well-wishes 

Nearly 2,000 delegates attended the banquet, the 
room for which was elaborately decorated. 
those present were A. B. Leach, who acted as 
master ; (Goodrich, ex-Governor of Indiana, 
and Harvey C. Smith, Secretary of State of Ohio, who 
also made short talks. 


\mong 
toast 


james P 


Mr. Bain called attention to a period many years ago 
when. little or no attention was paid to the product 
about which he was speaking. Comparing that period 
to the present, he said: 

“Natural gas is no longer a by-product, but ranks as 
one of the most essential fuels known at the present 
time. You gentlemen are associated in a service that 
renders comfort to millions of people; a service that is 
fundamental to our national life, for it serves the home, 
the backbone of the nation. 


“Statistics show that gas production reached its prob 


able maximum during 1917. According to that, it is 
now on the decline and the supply will be exhausted 
completely within a few years unless steps to prevent 
this calamity are taken.” 

He said that it is absolutely essential that the business 
should continue and that the number of years that it 
will continue “is dependent largely upon the men in this 
room and the companies represented.” 


Many Doubt Limitation of Supply 


Because so many people apparently doubt that the 
available supply of this commodity is so limited, ac 
cording to Mr. Bain, he urged that the gas companies 
get together and engage some impartial agency to in 
vestigate just how much is available, the information 
obtained to be furnished to the public. He also urged 
that it be demonstrated to public utility bodies that a 
great mistake had been made in holding gas at 


g 9 such a 
low rate, 


thereby encouraging waste. 

In order to remedy defects the companies must fur 
nish much money, but in return they must be paid more 
for their product. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the average price of manufactured gas in 
the United States is about $1.20 for each 1,000 cu. ft., 
while until recently only 40 cents was being paid for 
the natural product in Oklahoma. The natural produc 
also has twice the fuel value of the manufactured gas. 


Referring to a proposal that all natural gas be re 
served for domestic use, he said: 

“During the winter months this plan possibly would 
work—that is, during the time that the peak load 1s on. 
On the other hand, it is during the other season that 
the industrial plants afford a steady income to the pro- 
ducers because their consumption is fairly constant the 
year round.” 

The result of following this course, he explained, 
would be that domestic consumers would have ‘to pay a 
much higher rate. 

Citing what he said was one of the largest examples 
of wastage on record, he referred to the Cushing Pool 
oil field in Oklahoma, where, he said, 250,000,000,006 
cu. ft. The largest wastage 
throughout the country was attributed by him to the oil 
fields, which, he 


were wasted in three years. 


said, of late vears have found means 


whereby much of the w 


aste has been eliminated 


30 to 35 Per Cent Lost 


Quoting Samuel S. Wver as authority for a statement 


that 30 to 35 per cent of gas started from a 

said that, according t 

energy from only 13 per cent of the gas 
ell 


I 
starting trom the w is realized by consumers “using 


well is los 
before it reaches the meter, he 
this figure, hea 7 


an ordinary 
the gas passing through the 
tvpe of stove 


old-style gas range.” Eighty per cent ot 
consumer’s meter in this 
is wasted, he said. 
In conclusion Mr. Bain said: 

“The time for turning from natural gas to manufac 
tured gas will come inevitably, but it is your responsi 
bility; but I believe that by co-operation, each with the 
other, of the public and the public’s agents, and by the 
conservation of natural gas in its production, distribu 
tion and utilization, you this 
change for many vears.” 


can postpone inevitable 


Several thousand citizens of Greater Cincinnati, in 
addition to more than 2.000 members of the Natural 
Gas Association attended the opening of 
its sixteenth mivention. 


of \merica. 
annual c 

The morning session was devoted to talks by expert 
on subjects of interest and 
the committee on uniform 
George W. Ratcliff, of Pittsburgh, chairman, and the 
report of the joint committee on electrolysis, by F. M 
Towl, of New York City. 

Owing to the illness of H. L. Montgomery, generai 
manager of the Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Bartles 
ville, Okla.. who scheduled articl 
written by him explaining a three-part gas rate, thi 
proposition was explained by T. J 
general manager of the concern. 

The Mr. Strickler’s talk was “Effect of 
Rate on Service.” He exhibited a meter which he ex 
plained could be set so that only a certain amount of 


to receiving the reports ot 
accounting, submutted bi 


Was to discuss an 


Strickler, assistint 
subject of 
gas could pass through it each hour and the amount 
passing through would have a pressure governed by 


the manner in which the meter was set. 
(Continued on page 476.) 
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| AIRES aE ates, A 
Dr. Edward Bennett Rosa 


Dr. Edward Bennett Rosa, chief physicist of the 
bureau of Standards, Washington, |). C., died sud- 
denly in his office at the Bureau ‘uesday afternoon, 
May 17. Wr. Rosa was born in Rogersville. N. Y., 
October 4, 1861. and was the son of Rev. [Edward 
David and Sarah G. Rosa. In March, 1894, he was 
married to Mary Evans, of Harrisburg, Ia. 

Dr. Rosa was a graduate of Wesleyan University. 
Middletown, Conn., in the class of 1886. He was a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. After 
leaving Wesleyan he entered Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity as a graduate student and received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1891. In 1906 the hono- 
rary degree of doctor science was conferred on him 
by Wesleyan University. 

lor a short time he was instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, leaving there to become protessor 
of physics at Wesleyan University. He became the 
chief physicist at the Bureau of Standards in 1901. 

Ile has done notable work in science and electrical 


engineering \t Weslevan (niversity he developed 
the physical side of the respiration calorimeter with 
Prof. \W. O. Atwater. ‘Vhis apparatus was of great 





value in the pioneer investigations on the value of 
foods and the study of nutrition problems. lle took 
a leading part in the researches to establish the funda- 
mental electrical units after coming to the Bureau of 
Standards and served as secretary ofthe International 
(Committee on Electrical 


ec electrical work of the bureau « 


] 


nits and Standards | 


has developed t I 
Standards from small beginnings into an organization 


COV eC! 


} 


1c Sé ntihe and ei 


great naticnal laboratory. 


ing 





When Dr. Rosa took charge of the electrical divi 
sion of the Bureau of Standards, in addition to the 














: : Edward Bennett Rosa 
general supervision of the work of the division, he 
k act harge of » s 1 ‘tan nd . . 1 
perpen vateagledle ert, chat the section on induc pueden Dr. Rosa found that the formulae or the computing 
capacity and absolute measurements. As the wot 
of ; , of inductance were not well developed and were scat 
of the electrical division grew it was necessary fot ; —_ , , 
him to relinguish some of the detailed work of this tered widely through the literature He undertoo 
section llowever. he remained in active charge ot to collect these formulae together and in doing so 
the section until the division moved into the electri found it desirable to considerably increase their num 
a | tee SEE , : 
cal building in 1915. ber. During his early years at the Bureau he pub 
\When Dr. Rosa began his work in the electrical —, ; é, ‘ , 
| lished a large number ot papers on the computing ol 
division it was his ambition to determine a numbet re sa 
of the fundamental electrical constants. In coniun inductance ina lv, in connection with Dr. Grover 
tion with Dr. Dorsey he immediately undertook th: he collected together practically all the known for 
determination of the ratio of the electron ignetic and mulae for computing inductance. his collection is 
electrostatic units lhe results obtained are the most known the world over as being a model of its kind 
accurate which have ever been determined. In 1910, there was instituted under Dr. Rosa’s di 
\bout 1907 Dr. Rosa and Dr. Dorsey started then rection an exhaustive ‘nvestigation into the subject 
work on the determination of the amnere. This work of electrolytic corrosion of underground gas and 
ran over a period of vears and gave a value of the water pipes, and lead cable sheaths due to stray cut 
ampere which had not previously been equaled rents from electric railwavs. “This problem has for 
order to be able Lo reproduce the ampere in a con vears been one ot mario! import ince to publ tility 
crete way Dr. Rosa and Mr. Vinal started work on companies throughout the country, and prior to t] 
the silver voltametet (his was carried on si work being taken up under Dr. Rosa’s direectic t the 
taneously with the absolute determination of the at Mureau of Standards very little defi ( ition 
pere so that now we are able to define the ampere in was available as to the laws governing elect { 
a satisfactory manner:r. corrosion O! the nit thods of reduc ing ti viable om 
Dr. Rosa devised a new apparatus for determinit this source The work done under his direction in 
the absolute value of the ohm. Models of this wer cluded a definite establishment of laws wernt 
tried in 1908 and 1909 and gave promise of satisfa electrolytic corrosion, and much provress it e di 
tory results. However, the pressure of other worl rection of mitigating trouble of this nature [hi 
compelled the abandonment.of this experiment but work has for a number of years been carried on in 
he had always hoped that the time would soon come close co-operation with the utility interests of tl 
when it might be continued. country through the medium of the American can 
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mittee on 
member. 

During the'war, Dr. Rosa directed the development 
of a number of scientific instruments which were of 
inestimable value to the American forces in France 
\mong these might be mentioned a sound ranging 
device for locating big guns; the geophone for the 
detection of mining operations, the development of 
aircraft radio apparatus, and the improvement of ra- 
dio direction finders by which enemy ships and air 
craft could be located. Under his direction at the 
Bureau of Standards was established perhaps the 
finest radio research laboratory in the country, and 
he has always shown an intense interest in.im proving 
apparatus and methods of radio communication. 

In addition to his diversified work in the field of 
electrical research, Dr. Rosa was keenly interested 
in the prevention of industrial accidents and in the 
promulgation of safety standards for use by State. 
municipal and insurance organizations. He conceived 
the idea of a national electrica! safety code several 
years ago and the present code is largely the result 
of his efforts. Similarly the bureau has undertaken 
a number of other national safety codes, the safety 
code section working under his direction. 

His broad vision showed him the need of a central 
clearing house for engineering standards. For years 
he worked whole-heartedly to bring about the forma- 
tion of such an organization. It was due in no small 
measure to his efforts that the American engineering 
standards committee is now functioning. 


Electrolysis, of which Dr. Rosa was a 


The broader aspects of the scientific and engineer- 
ing work of the Federal Government were clearly 
presented in a series of papers by Dr. Rosa, while his 
analysis of Government expenditures was largely 
quoted by leading periodicals. as well as in both 
Houses of Congress. His last paper on this subject, 
now in press, would in itself have established his 
national reputation. 

Dr. Rosa was a charter member and one of the off- 
cers of the Federal Club, an organization of execu- 
tives of the various governmental departments. 

Dr. Rosa received the Elliott Cresson Medal of the 
Franklin Institute. He was a fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American Phys- 
ical Society, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He was also a member of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Washington Acad- 
emv of Sciences, and the Philosophical Society. 

Over ten years ago the Bureau of Standards under- 
took an investigation of calorimeter standards and 
flame standards for gas photometry. This work pro- 
gressed and expanded into other gas-testing work 
and into an investigation of gas service standards. 

In 1913, Dr. Rosa and R. S. McBride published 
Technologic Paper No. 14, entitled “Legal Specifica- 
tions for Illuminating Gas.” In 1912, the first edition 
of Circular No. 32, “Standards for Gas Service,” was 
published, which has recently reached its fourth edi- 
tion. The influence of this work is reflected in most 
of the State rules for gas standards now in force. 

Dr. Rosa took an active part in preparing the many 
other publications on gas testing methods which are 
now considered standard reference books on the sub- 
jects covered. 

Dr. Rosa always fought fearlessly for what he con- 
sidered a square deal for the public, but at the same 


time he fully recognized the valuable service rendered 
by the utilities, and thus won the respect of the utility 
interests by his impartial and fair attitude in contro- 
versies that arose between the public and the utility 
interests and in which the Bureau of Standards was 
called upon to render expert opinion. 


Educational Efferts Producing Results 


(Continued from page 462.) 


States have made careful surveys of the results accom- 
plished under Mr. Reid’s plan of customer-ownership, 
and thus far no flaws have been found therein. And, 
meanwhile, the banks of the State are gradually becom- 
‘ng the targets for more definite plans of co-operation 
with the utilities than has been the case heretofore. 
The whote program of financial extension by the utili- 
‘ies is simply another link in the chain which is being 
forged by the Indiana utilities to bind them more tightly 
‘o their consuming public. 

As an example of how the campaign of the utility 
companies is bearing fruit, utility men are pointing to 
a speech made last week by Harry ©. Garman, chief 
engineer of the Public Service Commission of Indiana, 
before the Optimists’ Club at Indianapolis. Regarding 
the general utility situation Mr. Garman said: 

“We may expect a return to normalcy by September. 
All of the utilities are looking up. They are all on 
their backs and there is no other way to look. How- 
ever, they are emerging from a ragged condition, both 
financially and physically, and I believe a normal state 
of affairs will obtain by September. Public utilities 
governed by fixed rates naturally will be the last to de- 
clare decreases, but better service is expected of all. 
That the utilities are picking up in a measure is proved 
by the fact that banks again are beginning to take an 
interest in utility stock, which six months ago could 
not be sold at any price.” 

The effect of the general educational campaign on 
members of the Indiana Public Service Commission is 
very graphically shown in a statement from Commis- 
sioner Glenn Van Auken, who handled the recent de- 
cision in the big Citizens Gas Company rate case. 

“The Hoosier, as he goes up and down the highways 
of the world, is the greatest booster extant for his na 
tive State,” Mr. Van Auken said. “The more he trav- 
els the better Indiana appears by comparison and the 
more confident he becomes in his assertions. We who 
have to do with public utilities would like to be able to 
say that Indiana has the finest utility service in the 
world; that its telephone, electric, gas, street and inter 
urban railway service is the most satisfactory; that the 
rates, considering the kind of service furnished, are the 
lowest; that our utilities are honestly and efficiently op 
erated by men in whom we have confidence; that In- 
diana utility securities are good investments; that In 
diana, on account of the quality of these necessities of 
life, is a most desirable place to live. In many par- 
‘iculars we have arrived at this ideal; in some particu 
lars we are behind but not by any means hopelessly 
distanced. The desired result may be attained if there 
is co-ordination of effort by the utilities, the cities, the 
consumers and the State. 

“The four parties named are all a part of the publi: 
with identical needs, and not four different parties wit»: 

(Continued on page 472.) 
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Fair Dealing on Both Sides 


Under the heading “Fair Dealing by a Great Cor- 
the Newark (N. J.) Ledger had the fol- 
lowing to say: 


poration,” 


“On the heels of winning in all the litigation to 
restrain it from charging more than the 80-cent stat- 
utory rate for gas, the Consolidated Gas Company 
has announced a voluntary recession in the price of 
gas, effective August 1, in New York, from $1.50 te 
$1.25. The cost of gas oil having dropped after the 
present supply is used up, it is stated, the company 
will pass the saving along to the public. If other op- 
erating expenses decline, it says, it will make further 
cuts. 

“That is the right spirit. 

“Such evidence of a disposition on the part of cor- 
porations that serve the people of their own volition 
and upon their own initiative to give their customers 
a square deal will do more to bring about an under- 
standing and good feeling, in place of suspicion and 
ennuty, than anything else. It is a case of actions 
speaking louder and more convincingly than any ver- 
bal professions.” 

We are giving part of the space that we reserve 
exclusively for comment by the editor to this, for it 
simply emphasize the point that the American Gas 
JouRNAL made last week. There are hundreds of 
other examples throughout the gas industry of the 
spirit of fair play that animates gas men generally 
but because of the prominence of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York its action has been the 
subject of a great deal of cornment 


This expression by the Ledger, one of the lar> 
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dailies of New Jersey, is only one of many similar 
comments that have been published on this action. 

The fact that newspapers are able to give credit 
for actions of this kind is an indication that there has 
been, and is being, created a greater understanding 
of the difficulties under which this industry labors. 
It also shows that there is an appreciation of the fact 
that the industry, is composed of reputable business 
men who are trying with all their powers te render 
real service to the communities in which they are 
situated. 





Tell Them About It 


“You fellows in the gas industry take yourselves too 
seriously,” remarked an acquaintance the other day. 
“What have you done that warrants your attitude to- 
ward the rest of us folks?” 

For an instant it would appear that the remark was 
inspired by a holier-than-thou attitude on the part of 
gas men generally, but it was explained that it was not 
meant that way but that it was meant from the stand- 
point of assertions made by gas companies that a failure 
of service would be a calamity. 

That remark—made, incidentally, by a well-informed 
man—was more or less typical of what we hear from 
time to time on all sides. People point out that before 
gas became generally used the country got along, and 
they are also in the habit of declaring that the country 
could exist, or at least that part of it could exist that 
was deprived of gas service. 

It took only a few minutes to recite some facts of 
what happened in various communities when the gas 
service was discontinued even temporarily that proved 
surprising and which silenced his remarks. 
the final statement that aroused us. 


But it was 
“Why don’t you 
tell the public something about such a condition?” he 
asked. 

Well, Mr. Gas Man, why don’t we? There have 
been, unfortunately, accidents in various sections of this 
country which have resulted in great hardships and 
suffering for the communities served by gas companies. 
There have been newspaper reports of these occur- 
rences, but it has seemed as if these reports were con- 
fined to the immediate territory affected and were not 
nationally known. But we can hardly expect that 
someone else is going to spread our story broadcast for 


us without some help from us. Now, the way we can 


help is to see that the communities in which we operate 
are thoroughly advised of what happens when the 
goes off the town. 


gas 
If this is done, then there can be 
no doubt but that the efforts of companies to keep going 
under any and all circumstances will receive greater 
recognition on the part of the public and we will not be 
accused of inflating our chests just because we are in 
an industry that is one of the most vital to the world’s 
comfort and health. 


Being a gas man may have its drawbacks when it 


comes to dealing with a certain class of persons, but it 
also has its rewards in knowing that we are performing 
a service that cannot be measured from a dollars-and 
cents standpoint any more than money can buy loyalty. 
Gas men are loyal to their trusts, and as long as this 
condition exists 


the future 


are made to bear. 


we need have no fear of 


no matter what attacks we 


Dr. Edward Bennett Rosa 

Through the sudden death of Dr. Edward Bennett 
Rosa of the bureau of Standards the gas industry has 
lost a man who was closely connected with the devel- 
opments in our field. Dr. Rosa had long been asso 
ciated with the work of the Bureau of Standards, hav- 
ing assumed his position in 1901. 

Although there were many times that Dr. Rosa dif 
fered with representatives of the gas industry regard- 
ing many important matters, he engendered a great deal 
of respect by his attitude. Dr. Rosa was what is known 
as a “square fighter,” and he stood directly back of his 
own work, taking full responsibility. Dr. Rosa was one 
of the foremost physicists of the world and his opinion 
was widely sought. He was ever generous and spared 
no effort to be of real service to the world. 

The career of Dr. Rosa was the career of a success- 
ful man. He accomplished great things in his own 
field of endeavor, and the results of his work will live 
always. Truly, his sudden taking away will prove an 
international loss. 

To his close fellow workers, those men who had the 
advantage of intimate the AMERICAN 


JouRNAL extends its heartfelt sympathy. 
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Educational Efforts Preducing Results 
(Continued from page 470.) 
conflicting interests. There is no such thing as the term 
‘Public on the one hand and utility on the other.’ For- 
get the irritating remark often made, without the slight 
est knowledge of the facts, that ‘This utility is rolling 
in wealth, and at the same time permitting its service 
to go to the devil,’ or. ‘The consumers of the utility de 
mand the highest quality of service and expect to get 
it for nothing.’ or, “This or that municipal official is 
playing bad politics to the detriment of his city,’ or, 
‘The commission is prejudiced.’ 

“Honest criticism all around is good for everybody 
concerned. Mere hearsay suspicion should not be voiced 
when every possible means of accurate information is 
accessible. Credit the other fellow with being honest in 
his intentions and with trying to do the right thing, and 
we will not be wrong once in twenty times. 

“Bear in mind that poor service at a low rate is like 
shoddy clothing at a low price, the most expensive to 
both seller and buyer. The most reasonable rate is one 
that will vield sufficient revenue to enable a utility to 
maintain the finest and most up-to-date equipment; to 
retain a force of ambitious employees; to sustain its 
credit so that it may finance on reasonable terms the re 
quired extensions and improvements. 

“The utilitv. that gives good service has the least 
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trouble to secure adequate rates and is the most valu 


able. No city can grow and prosper unless its utilities 
expand and develop with it. The utility products are 
necessities of life. Their difficulties and problems intt 
mately affect and must be understood by the whole com 
munity. The solving of utility problems requires 
straightforward public relations, better understanding 
and more pulling together. The definite purpose in 
view is to safeguard and perpetuate the water, light, 
power, heat, communication and transportation service 
for the good of the whole citizenship and for the com- 
fort, convenience and happier existence of each indi- 
vidual.” 

This statement from an individual commissioner was 
ably backed up in Indiana by a statement from the full 
commission, just issued through bulletins to the general 
public, in which the commission reviewed the Indiana 
situation for the past four years. While it did not men- 
tion the gas companies specifically, it referred to all 
types of utilities, and the gas companies, of course, are 
amenable to the same war and post-war suggestions and 
reports as are the other utilities. The commission’s 
statement said: 

“Tt is with frank satisfaction that the commission, in 
closing the four years which have included the active 
war period and the more trying post-war era, may point 
1o the fact that this State has emerged from these trying 
ordeals with her public utilities and railroads intact. 
Notwithstanding the most extraordinary handicaps, 
there has been less curtailment of service in Indiana 
than in surrounding States. Utility rates are lower and 
the utilities are in better condition than in most other 
States. There are fewer utilities in the hands of re- 
ceivers in Indiana to-dav than before the war. Of 118 
electric street and interurban transportation companies 
in hands of receivers on the date of last report, only 
one was in Indiana, and that receivership antedated the 
war period. 

“Less than a half-dozen are financially involved. 
Their difficulties arise not only of conditions that were 
honestly incident to the difficult period but to funda- 
mental defects. 

“Labor and materials and supplies used in operation 
and maintenance have advanced 100 to 300 per cent 
over 1915. Taxes have increased approximately 100 
per cent in the last four years. Freight rates on trans- 
portation of coal, on materials and supplies also are at 
least 100 per cent above those prevailing in 1917. Util- 
itv rates have not been advanced in any such propor- 
tion. Generally speaking, the increases have been small.” 

And, in conclusion, it is well to select at random, 
from» hundreds of similar clippings from Indiana news 
papers relating to the utility situation at present, one 
statement from a Lafayette, Ind., newspaper, The Cou- 
vier, which indicates just how effective the ‘Tell the 
Public” campaign has become with the average Indiana 
newspaper editor. The Courier said: editorially the 
other day: 

“That a great change is being wrought in the attitude 
of the public toward utilities that serve the public, in 
their respective communities, can scarcely be denied. 

“The people are beginning to realize how necessary 
it is to have public utilities capable and willing to fur- 
nish adequate street railway, gas, electric, water and 
telephone service. 

“They have learned that unless a community has all 
these services it cannot keep step with the growth and 
prosperity of other communities that are more fortu- 
nately situated regarding their utilities.”’ 








Adapting Electrical Cleaning to Blast Furnace Gases 


(Continued from page 467.) 
Table No. 5—Values of Vs/Ts 


Vs based on 1,000 grams of saturated steam 
Ts absolute temperature at saturation. 


Pressure in inches of water below and above one 
atmosphere. 

Atmosphere equals 14.7 lbs. per sq. in. 

29.92 in. Hg 
33.93 ft. of water at 60 deg. or 
107.16 in. of water at 60 deg 
One inch of water equals 0.0735 in. of mercury. 
Pres- Pres- 
sure sure Satur- 

inIns. Satur- inIns. ation 

Water ation Water Tem- 

Below Temper- \bove 1 pera- 

1 Atmos. ature Vs/Ts Atmos. ture Vs/Ts 
20) 2095 0.0930 20 914.2 0.0840 
18 209.8 0.0925 18 214.0 0.0844 
16 210.0 0.0920 16 213.8 0.0846 
14 210.2 0.0915 14 213.5 0.0851 
12 210.5 0.0909 12 213.3 0.0855 
10 210.8 0.0904 10 213.0 0.0860 

5 211.0 0.0899 Pa) 212.8 0.0864 
6 211.2 0.0894 6 212.6 0.0868 
} 211.3 0.08389 | 212.4 0.0873 
% $33.7 0.08355 2 212.2 0.0877 
) 212.0 0.0881 0 212.0 


l atmos. 


These four determinations having been made, it 1s 
possible to proceed with the general design of a 
cleaning plant. 


Methods of Cleaning Blast Furnace Gases 


The methods of cleaning blast furnace gases are 
divided into two camps: 


Wet Cleaning. 
Dry Cleaning. 


A great deal of money has been spent in this coun- 
try in the development of wet cleaning methods and 
a great many wet cleaners are now installed on blast 
furnace plants throughout the country. Nevertheless 
because of certain fundamental undesirable factors, 
there has been a tendency on the part of blast furnace 
operators to get away from wet cleaning and to go 
to dry cleaning. 

The main objections to a wet cleaning process are: 

The loss in sensible heat due to the reduction of 
temperature of the gas when using large quantities 
of water which are necessary in order to get the best 
results from this method. 

A table taken from Mr. Diehl’s paper, before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in 1914 
shows that nearly 8 per cent greater B.t.u. value ex- 
ists because of the sensible heat in the gases wher 
using unwashed blast furnace gas at 490 deg. Fahr. 
and with thirty-five grains of moisture per cubic foot, 
than can be obtained when using washed gas at 70 
deg. Fahr. and with moisture saturation at 70 deg 
This means that about 8 per cent of the coke used in 
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production of iron with washed gas might have been 
saved if the sensible heat of that gas had not been 
lost in the process of washing. When using 625 tons 
of coke per day, at a 500-ton blast furnace, about 
fifty tons of coke might have been saved per day. At 
$6 per ton, the saving is $300 per day, and for 300 
days the saving is about $90,000. 
a worthy economy. 

The second objection is the pollution of streams 
It has been found that at several blast furnace plants, 
fish life, bacteria are eventually destroyed in those 
streams where the effluent of the washer is dis 
charged. This has resulted in some places in the en- 
joining of the furnaces from discharging the effluent 
into the streams. In other places it has resulted in 
controversy. The trend of municipal and State au- 
thority is toward the prohibition of discharges that 
are dangerous to fish life. The elimination of this pos 
sible contention is advisable. 

The third objection is that wet washers often ar2 
not very efficient. The result is, especially where 
there is so much fume in the gas, that the washer does 
not remove the fume and dust to a sufficiently great 
degree. The dampened particles of fume and dust 
deposit in the stove burners and in the boiler burners 
until they become a hard mass which eventually has 
to be dug out with chisel and hammer At some 
plants, this is a real nuisance and causes money losses 
due to the necessity of shutting down the stoves and 
boilers and cleaning them. 

Another objection is the necessity for large quantt- 
ties of water. This is not always available. More 
than one plant has not gone to cleaning its gases be 
cause of its inability to get water. 

Throughout this paper it must be understood that 
the cleaners which are being discussed are not sec 
ondary cleaners or intensive scrubbers, but are pri- 
mary cleaners, used for purposes or removing the 
dust from the gases to such a degree that the gas may 
be burned effectively in the stoves and boilers and 
not at all intended for the cleaning of gases for gas 
engine purposes 


This, of course, is 


Dry Cleaners 


In Europe the practice has been somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the United States, as there were early 
efforts to develop dry cleaners. As a matter of fact 
dry cleaners have been operating in Europe for some 


time and have been mainly objectionable for two 
reasons: 

Their high cost. 

The possible damage to the cleaner. 


The cleaners built in Europe were of the bag type 
and while they cleaned the gas more effectively than 
any primary cleaner could, and even went so far as to 
prepare the gases for gas engine purposes. the bags, 
being of an inflammable nature. necessarily were sub- 
ject to destruction whenever the heats put through 
the cleaners exceeded the safe limits of the material 
of which the bags were made. The high cost, also, 
of installation of this type of cleaner, militated very 
greatly against their adoption and perhaps was the 
chief reason why such dry cleaners were not installed 
in this country. 

Perhaps a third feature which militated against the 
use of those dry cleaners was the fact that the sen- 








sible heat lost in the cooling of the gas robbed the gas 
of a great deal of the economies which might be ob- 
tained were the sensible heat retained. 

With dry cleaners that are able to pass the gas 
without any considerable reduction in temperature 
there is to be added to the efficiency caused by the 
cleaning of the gas, the efficiencies effected by the use 


of the sensible heat. Certain difficulties, however, in 
the cleaning of gases by the dry process must be 
taken care of. 

Any screen type of cleaner which attempts to filter 
out particles of dust and fume, even when the filter- 
ing medium is not destroyed by the normal heats of 
the blast furnace gas, must be sufficiently fine in na- 
ture to present a hole smaller than the finest particle 
of dust and fume going through in order to success- 
fully remove the objectionable solid material in the 
gas. If the screen is so fine that it will remove the 
particles of fume, the back pressure will be high and 
the screen will clog up quickly. If the screen is de- 
signed with apertures large enough to prevent any 
considerable back pressure, the fine particles of fume 
and dust will go through. The problem. therefore 
of screening the fume and dust out of the blast fur 
nace gas is not a simple one. 

This same difficulty was encountered during the 
war in the elimination of mustard gas, existng not in 
the form of gas, but in the form of dust and fume of 
a very fine nature. When the mask was made with a 
filter fine enough to keep all of the mustard gas out. 
breathing was exceedingly difficult. When the mask 
was made to make breathing easy, mustard gas fumes 
at times penetrated the mask. The American Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, at the time of the armistice. 
had developed an apparatus for removing the danger 
due to the inbreathing of mustard gas and the diff- 
culty of breathing through a very closely packed fil 
ter. ‘The apparatus which the service decided to trv 
out was exactly in principle the one kind of apparatus 
that is now being applied to dust and fume collection 
from blast furnaces gases. 


Handling of Hot Gases 


It is very evident on further thought that condi- 
tions arise when the gas discharging from the fur- 
nace top is very hot and it is impossible to utilize any 
system of dry cleaning without destroying the clean- 
ing medium, for instance, in the manufacture of fer- 
romanganese, the gases discharging from the fur- 
naces have temperatures running as high as 1,500 
deg. Fahr. As steel glows red hot at temperatures of 
this kind, some necessity arises for cooling the gas 
to such a point that destruction of the steel does not 
take place. As a matter of fact, both at Dunbar and 
Sheridan, where ferromanganese is made, the prob 
lem has been a very serious one. 

It has not been a question of whether the cleaner 
could operate or not at-such temperatures, but simply 
of whether steel could maintain its strength or not 
under such conditions of stress. As all steel men 
well know. the strength of steel drops very rapidly 
with the increase of temperature, until at about 1,500 
deg. the strength is less than one-quarter of the orig- 
inal strength. Some means must be devised to cool 
the gases to such a point that they may be safely 
passed through the cleaner. This problem is not at 
all present in furnaces manufacturing pig iron as the 
temperatures rarely run over four to five hundred 
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degrees, and even in exceptional cases, they rarely 
run over seven to nine hundred degrees. Steel can be 
made to stand this strain. With the hotter gases 
however, it is necessary to design coolers that will 
function without the addition of moisture to the 
gases. If it is desirable to cool the gas which is as 
high as 1,300 deg. Fahr. to a temperature between 
100 and 500 deg., so as not to lose the sensible heat 
which is present in the gas at this lower temperature, 
care must be taken not to add water for cooling pur- 
poses as the amount of water present when the gas 
is saturated at 400 deg. is so great that it would seri- 
ously handicap combustion in the stoves and boilers. 
\ cooler therefore must be of such a type that the 
heat is transferred from the gas into the water 
through tubes and not by direct contact. 

In actually designing one of these coolers, the fol- 
lowing formula was used, and it was possible to check 
the design of this cooler after it went into operation. 
The results obtained are within 85 per cent of the 
calculated figures. 


Sh = specific heat of gas. 

Gw = weight of gas per hour. 

Gt, = temperature of inlet gas. 

Gt, — temperature of outlet gas. 
Wt, = temperature of inlet water. 
Wt, = temperature of outlet water. 
C = constant (5). 

A = condensing area in square feet. 


A = Gw & Sh (Gt, — Gt,) 

[% (Gt, + Gt,) Y% (Wt, + Wt,)] x C 
Wt, = Sh &X Ws + W & (Gt, — Gt,) = Wt, 
W+-K=5 K = Gw 








A typical example of calculation per 200 tons of 
pig iron per twenty-four hours is as follows 


200 tons coke per day—400,000 lbs. coke per day. 
65 cu. ft. gas per lb. 
26,000,000 cu. ft. gas per day. 
1,080,000 cu. ft. gas per hr. 
18,000 cu. ft. gas per min. 


1,080,000 cu. ft. gas per hr. 

Wt per cu ft. blast furnace gas = 0.081 Ibs. 
Spec. heat blast furnace gas = 0.24. 

Temp. inlet water = 60 deg. Fahr. 

Temp. outlet water = 150 deg. Fahr. 


Temp. inlet gas = 1,200 deg. Fahr. 
Temp. outlet gas = 400 deg. Fahr. 
1,080,000 0.081 = 88,000 Ibs. gas per hr. 


A 88,000 + 0.24 (1,200 — 400) 
[4 (1,200 + 400) — % (60 + 150)] & 5 
A = 21.100 (800) ~e(809 — 105) 5 = 16,880,000 


095 * dD 





A = 4,850 sq. ft. 
1 length 4 in. pipe 30 ft. long has area of 30.14 sq. ft 


1,850 ~ 30.14 = 161 lengths. 
Check: 


5 B.t.u. transmitted per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. of 
difference in temperature. 


Then: 
1850 sq. ft. is area 
(1,200 +- 400) — (150 +- 60) — 2 965 deg 
Fahr. difference in temperature. 
Then: 
B.t.u. transmitted per hr. = 4,850 & 695 & 5 = 


16,900,000 
Now gas gives up 88,000 Ib. gas per hr. 


Specific heat = 0.24 
Difference in temperature 800 
Then B.t.u. given up by gas per hr. = 88,000 x 


0.24 * 800 = 16,850,000 B.t.u. 


Water used: 
Difference in temperature 90 deg. Fahr. 
B.t.u. absorbed 16,900,000 per hr. 


16,900,000 — 90 = 187,000 Ib. per hr. = 22,600 gal. 
per hr. = 376.6 gal. per min. 


Here we are dealing particularly with electrical 
cleaning of blast furnace gases and all that has been 
discussed up to this point has been general in nature 
and has been adaptable to all investigations for 
cleaners. 


Electrical Gas Cleaning 


The electrical cleaning of gases, as developed sev- 
eral vears ago by Dr. F. G. Cottrell, is a very simple 
process making use of a few fundamental facts in 
physics. 

The principle involved is not a difficult one and can 
most easily be understood by conceiving of a gas 
passing through an invisible electrical screen so fine 
that the finest particle of fume cannot pass through. 
yet occupying no space, having no material body and 
consequently presenting no source for back pressure. 
It is by means of this electrical screen interposed be- 
tween the outlet of the furnace and the inlet to the hot 
stoves and boilers that blast furnace gas may be 
cleaned of its dust and fume content to a degree finer 
than any mechanical screen can clean it without the 
considerable loss of back pressure. 

The reason for this is that the electrical screen is 
not woven of wires, but is woven of lines of electrical 
force. The threads of force constituting the screen 
are so closely knit together that a substance must 
drop below its molecular form to get through when 
conditions are correct for the screen to operate. Yet, 
these lines of force, having no material body, do not 
interrupt the flow of gas on which they have no effect 
whatever. In a simple manner, the action of an elec 
trical cleaner mav described as follows: 

The gas is conducted through a vertical pipe. It 
enters from the bottom of the pipe and issues from 
the top. An electrode chain or wire is suspended ver 
tically in the exact center of the pipe. It is held taut 
by a weight at the bottom. This electrode is charged 


with high tension unidirectional current. It therefore 


must be suspended on the proper insulators, which 
are capable of withstanding the potential under which 
they are impressed. The pipe itself is grounded 
When the dirty gas passes through the pipe and 
comes into contact with the charged electrode, it be- 
comes ionized. As the electrode is negatively charged 
and has a corona discharge due to the high potential 
impressed upon it, the ionization of the gas is rapid 
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and thorough. The gas molecules carry the charge 
to the dust particles which for the most part are nega 
tively electrified since the electrons prevail in the gas 
Immediately upon being charged, the dust and fume 
particles are repelled by the electrode and are de- 
posited on the sides of the pipe which interrupt their 
fight from the chain. Within the pipe, therefore, 
there are three forces in action. ‘There is a vertical 
force due to the velocity of the gas which is carrying 
the dust and fume particles upward. There is the 
force of gravity which tends to carry the dust par 
ticles downward. Since the force due to the upward 
velocity of the gas is very much greater than the force 
due to the action of gravity, the resultant of these 
two is a vertical force upward. The third force is th 
force caused by the charging of the dust particles 
through the ionization of the gas. This is a horizontal 
force, as the action of the repelling of the particle 


from the chain is at right angles to the chain. ‘The 
resultant of these two forces is a diagonal of a paral 
lelogram, having both these forces as sides If the 


vertical force is very great, too great for the particu 
lar pipe described, the hor force may not b 
sufficient a resultant that would precipitate 
the particles of dust to the sides of the pipe. While 
the particle of dust would be acted upon by the hort 
resultant might be that the 
ld not travel to the 


pine Th 


izontal 


to caust 


zontal force, the such 
parti le 


in its length 


wou side of the 


Application of the Theory to Practical Conditions 

lhe problem, therefore, in electrical precipitation 
is to regulate the force so that it is not too 
ereat and to regulate the horizontal | 
is sufficiently great to form a resultant which will 
precipitate the partic dust to the side of the 
mipe. The principle is not simply one of ionization 
ind is not one of magnetism. The particle of dust 
does not stick to the side of the pipe because of the 
nagnetism caused by the corona discharge and gas 
flow he dust particle sticks to the side of the pipe 
because it is held there fast by the resultant electro 
static force that is acting upon it throughout the en 
tire period of operation. It is as though an arm had 
extended diagonally from a point on the electrode 
and pinned the particle of dust to the side of the pip 
with a finger and were holding it there without letting 
go. The control of the vertical 


made in the design of sufficient 
ipitator to give what has been found to be 


In a pre 
ocity of the gas for precipitation purposes. 


vertical 
force so that it 
t¢ 
‘les of 


fi yrce is. ( yf 


course, 
cross sectional area 
the best vel 
To-get the horizontal force necessary for precipitation 
is a question of design of electrical equipment. The 
voltage that can be impressed on the electrode is lim 
ited by the gap between the side of the pipe and the 
electrode. This has erroneously led 


to the assump 
tion that the biga« r the 


greater the volt 
age that may be impressed, the stronger the 
may be 


pipe and the 
force that 
secured to act horizontally. This is not true, 
as the force vari : 
tance 
electrode, 


‘s inversely as the square of the dis 


between the object to be precipitated and tl 
so that even with higher voltage, the im 
force on the particles may be less than with 


1 


lower voltage 


press¢ d 


Results Obtained 


The results obtained both 


at Sheridan and at Dun 








bar have been satisfactory. At Sheridan, particularly, 
the precipitators have been operating continuously 
and collecting approximately 5,000 lb. of dust per 
day from approximately one-half of the gas output of 
a 250-ton furnace. 

This dust is extremely fine in nature and ignites on 
exposure to air. It has consequently been impossible 
to determine the fineness of the dust as it sinters as 
soon as it is dumped and screen tests taken after the 
dust has cooled off do not indicate the condition of 
the dust when collected. 

\When tests were made on the Dunbar plant, run 
ning on pig iron, before it was turned on ferromanga 
nese, the indications were that the precipitator could 
clean ordinary gases from a pig iron furnace to less 
than one-tenth of a grain. The two plants now run 
ning have clearly indicated that electrical precipita 
tion is on the right road as an effective method of 
cleaning gases from blast furnaces. 
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Conservation of Natural Gas, Urged 


(Continued from page 468.) 


Three-Part Service 
Che three-part service, : 


would have 


eonserva'ive, 


is explained by Mr. Strickler, 
a tendency to cause consumers to b more 
in that they would contract for only the 
hgured on using and would be careful not 
to exceed that amount. 


amount the 


I:xplaining the first part of the rate, 


would include the cost to the company of furnishin 


iu n pany oO Wn G 
service to the customer and the amount would depend 
upon the number of customers. It would include cost 
to the company of bookkeeping, meter reading, billing 
interest and other items of this s and would be pay 
able monthly. 

Phe second | t of the rate vi ld be ne <« me 
portion ¢ he im¢ t that it cost the co pal pro 
ducing, transmitting and distributing the cor dit, 


e amount for their investment 


lhe third part is known as the “consumption charge 
g 


it is based on the quantity of gas furnished each month 


o each consumer, and is expressed in cents for eacl 
housand ( ubic feet. In following this system, Mr. 
Strickler e | lained, each gas user would pay propo 
tinate amounts and consequently would be more con 
servative It also was e plained that bv us f the 
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meter efficient pressure could be maintained, which also 
would prevent wastage. 

This svstem, Mr. Strickler said, was installed last in 
(ittawa, Kan., and had proved successful from a con- 
servative standpoint. It was installed there after having 
been approved by the Utilities Commission of Kansas. 


Good-Will Campaign Urged 


An advertising campaign to make the gas industry 
situation clear and to gain the good-will of the public 
was asserted to be necessary by H. S. Butler, of the” 
Butler Advertisi Company, Columbus, Ohio. He 
said: 

“Silence for years on the part of persons interested 
in the industry has resulted in a tremendous mass of 
misinformation about this utility becoming lodged firm- 
ly in the public minds which could be dispelled only 
when the true facts were placed before them. 

“The only time the public hears from operators of 
this industry when vou want higher rates. They do 
net stop to think that of every three wells drilled one is 
a ‘duster’ and two others are not worth connecting. 
Nor do they know that it costs at least $10,000 to equip 
each well, to say nothing of the cost of laying pipe at 
obtaining lea The 


| necessary 


lg 


ses and rights-of-way, 


opinion that all that 


average 
son is of the 
natura! gas is to dig a well and 


vou have gas. 
“By placing the threatened exhaustion of 
modity the 
when asking fo1 
legislators and demagogic councilmen, 
the furnished to them by 
will have an enlightened ovinion on the subject 
il] stand with you for a fai 


and gaining their will, 
rates you will not have to 


before public 
increase in 

. 
tne 


you, 


rear because 


public, by infermatien 
being fair-minded, \ 


+ 


and honest game.” 

“Publicity 
operation of public utilities is very necessary,” By 
M. ClenDening, public utility counsel, Columbus, Ohio, 
told the delegates. Mr. ClenDening took for his sub 
ject “The Commission, the Public and the Utility.” In 
regard to bringing the problems and difficu 
ties before the public he said: 

“In this State a bureau of publicity, which 
bring uttl: 
been established 
and already is bringing satisfactory results 
age man is too busy with his own problems to investi- 
gate complex details relative to these utilities, but under 
the publication plan they are explained to him through 
bulletins and newspapers.” 

The speaker called attention to the 
tracts for this commodity made years ag 
piring, and said that rates on a sliding 
appear to operate to save gas. 

“The increasing cost in large consumption tends to 
restrict the use of he 
proper rate leads the domestic consumer to 
product and kk 

] 


adjusting 


setting forth the complex details in the 


By on 


Ities of 


tv subiects before the reading 


This is a step in the ri; 


local 


1 


gas for large industrial purposes,” 
said, “anda 
value the 
using and 
home. 
“The Chio commission has urged 
nies that they 
people. and many companies now are in 
customers of the amount they may have by the use of 
more economical appliances, even at a litle greater cost 
of the a6." 
John P. Campbell, a district foreman of Lumberpert, 


‘SSET) 
more 
upon gas Comp. 


begin a campaign of education « 


forming 


W. Va., discussed the difficulties encountered by cne 
in his position. 

“One of the most aggravating and difficult duties a 
West Virginia foreman has had to perform,” said Mr. 
Campbell, ‘“‘has come to him within the last few years 

that is, to put in operation an order of the State Pub 
lic Service Commission requiring all gas, whether free 
or pay, to be measured and reported to the commission. 
In order to carry this out it is necessary to maintain a 
meter on the line or well of the free consumer, and in 
nearly every case the setting of this meter has been 
bitterl yresisted by the landowner. When foremen 
began setting these meters they were met with force and 
threats by the landowners, anywhere from 
assault to murder. 


personal 


“Free consumers denied the right of the commission 
to issue such an order. They insisted that this was a 
right they had under the contract and the commission 
had no authority to put an interpretation thereon. Re 
sistance was so determined that a suit was brought by 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas Company against 
a man in Marion County to enjoin him from interfering 
with the installation of a meter. The case was finally 
decided by the Supreme Court of Appeals, which held 
that the commission had a right to issue such an order: 

and the court 


hat gas companies must obey the order, 

would restrain the landowner from interfering wit! 
the gas companies in complving with the 
rule. 


Even after 


commission’ 


+} 


he court had handed down its 


many free consumers refused to accept it 
of the State, and the foremen have continually, 
t] been confronted with the dift 
against the 


lis time, 
ing the 
landowners 
“This 


companies are 


iculty of 
meters stubborn 
resistance has been effective that 
obliged to go into court and 
order in a great many cases 
foremen can be protected against the enforcement of 
forfeiture clause in his life insurance policy, on 

ground of engaging in 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 





Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


—Market— 
May 26, 1921 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co....... Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 89 90 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s....May 1, 1945 78 80 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... First 5s........ éoee JOM 1, 1972 83 84 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 734s..... Dec 1, 1945 98 981, 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co..General 4%4s....... Feb. 14, 1935 73% 73% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. %...... Feb. 1, 1925 10034 100% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 991% 100% 

New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s.... Jan. 1, 1948 61 64 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co....... ...Gen. (now 1st) 5s.. May 1, 1949 80 82 
Dretrest Cite Gee Ciscccceccccedt Biccice ere 1, 1923 90 93 


Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 


0 Ee, | Jan. 1, 1928 9414 96 
Hateon Commie Gee Ceicccccece PS BB. cicccccccs. Nov. 1, 1949 71 75 
Laclede Gas Light Co.......se.. Ref. & Ext. 5s..... Apr. 1, 1934 74144 75 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June __1,_: 1923 94 9514 
Biiebionn Light Co.....cccccccess First & Ref. 58..... Mar. 1, 1946 68 72 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ ee 1, 1927 81 82! 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..........Gen. & Ref. 58..... Jan. 1, 1942 76% 77% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......... Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 961% 97! 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..... cocce Sarat et Ref %s..... Dec. 1, 1940 98 99 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov. 1, 1937 8614 87 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s....... Sept. 1, 1947 73% 74 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July i, 1937 75 77 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1940 74 77 
Seattle Lighting Co....... cooee. Refunding 5s....... Oct. 1,1949 65 68 
Southern California Gas Co...... Rs  eacnes ooes NOV 1, 1950 83'4 86 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb 1, 1923 98 9834 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1, 1957 77 79 
Washington Gas Light Co.......General 5s ......... Nov 1, 1960 78 79 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
of California ...... eooee First & Ref. 5s..... June 1, 1941 74142 76 








Santa Maria Co. Statement 
The following report of the earn 
ings of the Santa Maria Gas & 
Power Company for the first half 
of 1920 is contained in the report 

of the Railroad Commission. 

The Santa Maria Gas & Power 
Company operating in Santa Ma- 
ria, reports to the Railroad Com- 
mission for the six months ending 
June 30, 1920, that its operating 
revenue was $67,458.86; operating 
expenses $15,204.83 giving a net op- 
erating revenue of $22,253.80. Mis- 
cellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $5,210.52. Interest, 
rent and other deductions totaled 


$4,229.35. The net corporate in- 
come for the term was $23,234.97. 
The surplus at the beginning of the 
vear amounted to $109,910.88. Mis- 
cellaneous additions to surplus for 
1920 amounted to $285.72 and mis- 
cellaneous deductions were $9,791.- 
47. The accumulated surplus at 
the end of June 30. 1920, amounted 
to $123,640.10. 





Seeks Increased Rate 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Arkansas 
Railroad Commission May 4 set 
June 14 as the date for a reopening 
of the case of the Arkansas Nat- 


ural Gas Company, which is seek 
ing increased rates for gas used 
industrially. The case originally) 
was set before the Arkansas Cor 
poration Commission but was sus 
pended when the recent Legisla 
ture abolished the Corporation 
Commission, retaining jurisdiction 
in such cases to the municipalities 
concerned. The gas rate case will 
be taken up by the Railroad Com 
mission through a special act of 
the Legislature, authorizing con 
tinuance of the case before this 
commission. 





Raised Gas to 55 Cents 

Batavia, N. Y.—Gas bills sen‘ 
out by the Republic Light, Heat & 
Jower Company on May 1 for 
April, charged half the gas at the 
old rate of 35 cents a thousand and 
half at the new rate, 55 cents. As 
the reading of meters started on 
April 11 it is figured by the com 
pany that the consumers profited 
by the plan. Hereafter all the gas 
will be billed at the new rate 





Crittenden Wins Suit 

San Francisco, Cal.—A decision 
upholding a contract in which 
William C. Crittenden, attorney, is 
named to receive $67,000 and 6 per 
cent interest for his interest in the 
Oregon Gas & Electric Company 
of Medford, Ore., from Wilbur E 
Boardman, capitalist, was handed 
down May 2 by the district court 
of appeal. Boardman had claimed 
that the contract was obtained 
through “fraud, duress and men 
ace.” 

The contract was obtained, ac 
cording to Crittenden’s action, af 
ter he had invested in the company 
on Boardman’s representation that 
it was worth between $67,000 and 
$80,000 and induced Poardman to 
sign the contract. Boardman at 
tacked the contract in the courts 
the action being first heard in Ala 
meda County, where Crittenden al 
so was upheld. Boardman is now 
in Europe. 
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Brown Resigns as Manager of 


Huron Light & Power Co. 


Huron, S. D.—It was announced 
recently that F. D. Brown, for 
cight years manager of the Huron 
Light & Power Company, has re- 
signed his position and will enter 
the general engineering field, with 
headquarters at Huron. Mr. Brown 
will be succeeded, as manager of 
the power company, by J. A. Ward 
of Chicago, who has assumed his 
duties here to-day 

Mr. Brown came to Huron eight 
vears ago from Aberdeen and while 
head of the Huron Light & Power 
(ompany has made rapid strides 
toward improvement of the service. 
He is well known and liked by the 
business men of the city, having an 
excellent standing in the communi- 
tv. lHlis reputation as a diligent 
and tireless worker has been rig- 
idly upheld through many difficul- 
ties connected with his work of 
managing and maintaining a light, 
power and gas service for the city 
Many service obstacles have been 
insurmountable, due to unavoid- 
able plant troubles. 

Mr. Brown intends, he an- 
nounced, to open an engineering 
office here. He will undertake gen 
eral engineering work, including 
consultation, estimates, appraisals 
and so forth. His experience and 
training has especially fitted him 
for success in this venture. He de- 
clared that he believed the central 
location and prominence of Huron 
will naturally designate this city as 
the center for such work. He ex 
to open offices here in the 
very near future. 

Before taking up his work with 
the Huron Light and Power Com- 
pany, Mr. Brown completed a 
three-year period as head of the 
\berdeen Street Railway 
pany, operating that project in 
highly satisfactory manner. [Sle 
planned and constructed the Aber- 
deen street railway and assumed 
his duties as head at its completion. 


pects 


Com- 


He graduated from Cornell U'ni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., in 1902, hav- 
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and re- 


ing 
ceived his degree in mechanica! and 


completed a course 
electrical engineering. Shortly af- 
ter his graduation he accepted a 
position with the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company and remained 
with that concern for eight vears. 





Many lmprovements Made 

Nebraska City, Neb.—During the 
past few months the Nebraska City 
Gas Company has been making a 
number of improvements in its plant 
lhe company has just completed the 
erection of coal sheds in which to 
store a large amount of coal, which 
cost something like $890. 

The company has installed a large 
number of sectional retorts or bents 
in which to double the capacity for 
gas making. The retorts are of the 
latest pattern and can be replaced 
easily without disturbing all in that 
section, as in the old way of doing 
things, and it will allow the mainte 
nance of a greater number of bents 
in which there are from four to six 
retorts. This improvement alone has 
cost over $1,000. The company has 
been making other improvements, so 
the plant is-at its best and can be 
kept that way for several years with 
but little expense. This means the 
company is at a point where it can 
give better service than ever before 
and to ten times the number of people 
it has served in the past. This will 
be good news to the many patrons of 
the plant and the citizens in general. 
Manager Dunn has kept the promises, 
with the head officials of the com- 
pany assisting, in everything that has 
been made to the public, at a time 
when the company was in bad shape 
and when it was greatly handicapped 
both as to fuel and supplies, with a 
shortage of funds. 


Insures Its Employees 
Malone. N. Y.—-The Malone Light 
& Power Company has recently put 
into effect a plan of group insurance 
whereby any employee who has 


worked for the company for a period 
of four months is given an insurance 
policy for 3699, this automatically in- 
creasing with the period of service 









until a maximum of $1,500 is 
reached, which takes place with ten 
years of service. 

This is all without cost to the em- 
ployee and is being received with 
inuch satisfaction by them. | Inas- 
much as no examination is required, 
a good number of employees are get- 
ing insurance whose _ occupation 
would bar them because of being ex- 
tra hazardous. 

If an emplovee leaves the service 
of the company arrangements can be 
made with the carrier whereby the 
insurance can be continued by the 
pavment of the premiums by the in 
sured. 

Lays New Gas Main 

Clinton, Mass.—The Clinton Gas 
Light Company, Superintendent 
Robert E. Freel announced, began 
May 9% the laying of 1,700 ft. of 
pipe from the corner of High and 
Water Streets to the corner of 
\Water and Prescott Streets. 

The pipe will supplement the 
service now given by the company 
in that district, the present four- 
inch pipe not being removed. There 
has been complaint of lack of gas 
pressure in the Cedar Hill and Ger 
mantown districts and the laying 
of this new pipe is expected to rem- 
edyv that condition. 

The company itself has the work 
in charge and it is expected that 
about twenty-five laborer were em- 
ployed. 


Demonstrates Gas Appliances 
Davis, Cal.—The Pacific Gas & 
:lectric Company has fitted up the 
Schmeiser building, opposite the 
Post-office, and has invited the local 
handlers of gas stoves and other ap 
pliances that are of the gas-using 
nature to have them installed for 
demonstration purposes. 

Mrs. M. B. Carter, an expert in the 
use of artificial gas, is in charge and 
will give free demonstrations to any 
desiring them. Also she will, if re 
quested, go into the homes and see to 
it that gas stoves, or whatsoever, are 
properly hooked up. She will be 
here for two or three months at least 
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Will Employ an Expert 

Newport, R. I.—Negotiations are 
under way for the employment by 
the city of an expert of national rep- 
tation to make an investigation of 
the local gas plant so that the city 
may be better prepared to present its 
case before the public utilities com- 
mission. The hearings by the com- 
mission have been continued on this 
account, and if the city secures the 
services of the expert another con- 
tinuation of about a month will be 
made. This will be to give the ex- 
pert time to go over the entire plant 
and prepare his report. 

During the hearing before the pub- 
lic utilities commission both Mayor 
Mahoney and City Solicitor Sullivan 
have realized the handicap under 
which laymen labor when the com- 
pany’s experts begin quoting figures 
and describing the technical stages. 
Likewise this handicap was evident 
when the city ofticials inspected the 
plant with members of the commis 
sion. The action of various con- 
densers was described and the tech- 
nical process relative to the manufac- 
ture of gas gone into in such detail 
that the city officials quickly saw 
they would be without much knowl- 
edge unless an expert should be en- 
gaged. 

Should this expert, whose name is 
not given out for publication at this 
time, be engaged he will not only be 
required to go into the gas situation 
but will also deal with the question 
of electric light rates and the trolley 
system. He has had experience in 
similar work in many of the larger 
cities of the country, and was in this 
city last Monday evening for a con- 
ference. His home is in Cleveland, 
where he designed and operated for 
a number of years the Cleveland mu- 
nicipal plant. 

It is within the range of possibility 
that the employment of this expert 
may result in a compromise with the 
company relative to rates, rather 
than an extended finish fight before 
the utilities commission. By this is 
meant that if the expert after going 
over the plant can suggest certain 
improvements which will result in 
the manufacture at a lower price, 
end if these suggestions are accepted, 
the gas rate may be decreased. Thus 
the city may secure better results 
through the employment of an ex- 
pert than through fighting the case 
before the commission without the 


benefit of his knowledge. 

Another side to the question is that 
the company might refuse to accept 
expert, in 


the conclusions of the 





which event it will be a question 
strictly up to the utilities commission 
to decide, as both the city and the 
company put in their cases. After 
the inspection of the plant it is cer- 
tain that the city will be in a position 
at least to suggest improvements 
which will make for better gas at a 
possibly lower rate. 

Mayor Mahoney expects to hear 
from the Cleveland head of the firm 
within the next week. He had re 
ceived a letter from him prior to the 
conference, in which the experience 
of the’ writer was described in the 
handling of thirty similar cases in va- 
rious cities. In the meantime the 
gas situation remains in status quo. 

Relative to the investigation of the 
Newport County Electric Company 
and its car system, it is said that the 
consent of the officials would first 
have to be secured before this expert 
could conduct his work after finish 
ing with the gas plant, which will be 
examined first. In the case of the 
electric company it would be neces- 
sary to go over the books as well as 
the plant itself, while a close investi- 
gation will also be made of the entire 
trolley system. 


Wants Temporary Rate 

Albany, N. Y.—At the hearing 
May 4 before the Public Service 
Commission on the complaint of 
the city of Utica against the Utica 
Gas & Flectric Company, the com- 
pany put in some additional state- 
ments covering operating costs. 

Milo R. Maltbie, representing 
the city. examined W. J]. 
Henderson, expert accountant, and 
J. H. Galsau, an engineer, who 
worked on the company’s ap- 
praisals, regarding details covering 
the company’s fixed capital ac- 
count. 

Towards the close of the hearing 
Neil F. Towner asked the commis- 
sion for authority to put into effect 
a temporary rate, as provided by 
the new law, the company to give 
a bond to reimburse all gas con- 
sumers any difference between the 
temporary rate and a reasonable 
return the commission may decide 
upon. 

The commission took no action 
on the request. 

Commissioner W. R. Pooley, 
who presided at the hearing, said 
the case would be put ahead as fast 
as possible, and that an early de- 
termination would be reached by 
the commission. 

The Herkimer Municipal Com- 
mission made application to the 


cTOSS 





- foundation 






Public Service Commission for pet 
mission to extend its lines into the 
town of Herkimer and serve cus 
tomers under a consent granted by 
the town authorities. ‘The villag 
estimates the cost of the proposed 
extension at about 41,000, and it 
states that rates for service prevail 
ing in Herkimer are to prevail in 
the new territory which it seeks to 
serve. 





Erecting Two Holders 

Napoleon, Ohio.—The Ohio Gas, 
Light & Coke Company has started 
the work of erecting two modern 
steel holders for the storage of arti 
ficial gas, one at the Bryan works 
and one at Napoleon. 

These holders are to be filled with 
a reserve supply of gas during the 
night hours, and the service will be 
greatly improved during the peak 
hours of the day by being able to 
call on this reserve supply of. gas to 


give steady and unimerrupted 
service. 
The holders, costing $20,000 


apiece, are quite an imposing sight 
for one who has never had the good 
fortune to view a gas-making works 
at near hand. They are 58 ft. in 
width, reach to a height 50 ft. in the 
air, and will store 30,000 cu. ft. vi 
gas. A carload of cement is required 
to build the foundation for one of 
these holders, the finished steel tank 
weighing 110 tons and requiring two 
tons of rivets to put the plates to 


gether. It will take a force of ten 
men about six weeks to build each 
holder. 


The work of pouring the concrete 
for the new holders at 
Bryan has been completed and the 
steel work is on the ground. The 
erectors start the work this week of 
fitting the plates together and erect 
ing the holder a section at a time 

As soon as the Bryan holder is 
completed the erectors will start on 
the work of putting up the Napoleon 
holder, and this should be placed in 
service by the middle of August. 

With these two new holders in use 
the danger of varying pressure will 
be entirely eliminated, and when the 
Bryan and Napoleon gas works are 
further modernized by the addition 
of high-pressure tanks, which will 
double the present number, the gas 
properties of the Ohio Gas, Light & 
Coke Company at Montpelier, Bryan, 
Wauseon, Delta and Napoleon will 
have reached a state of efficiency 
second to none in furnishing patrons 
with a constant, unvarying supply of 
artificial gas. 
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Will Hold Hearing on Gas 
Rates 


New York City. — Chairman 
William A. Prendergast, of the 
Public Service Commission, has 


announced that the new board had 
undertaken a wholesale adjudica- 
tion of the gas rates charged by 
practically every gas company in the 
greater city regardless of whether 
such rates were fixed in pursuance of 
court decrees or whether the rates 
were now subjects of litigation in 
the State and Federal Courts. 

Nineteen big gas corporations were 
in pursuance of this policy served 
with a notice to appear before the 
commission at a meeting in New 
York on June 16 for the opening of 
the inquiry. 

Most of the big concerns now have 
actions pending in various 
with regard to gas rates. In these 
cases the old Public Service Commis- 
sion was a party defendant and Fed- 
eral Judge Mayer recently granted 
orders substituting the new Prender- 
gast commission as a defendant. But 
this will make no difference in the 
procedure of the commission, since 
it was stipulated by the Federa! 
judge that the substitution was not 
to embarass the commission in any 
Way in Carrying out its new powers 
which authorize it to fix gas rates re- 
gardless of statutory rates or rates 
fixed by other authority 


courts 


Several of the big concerns have 
obtained decrees of settlement in 
suits to permit an increase. In pur- 
suance of such a decree declaring the 
30-cent gas law to be unconstitutional 
because it is held to be confiscatory, 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
recently raised its rate to $1.50 per 
1,000 cu. ft.; but this company has 
been cited along with the others to 
appear before the commission for an 
inquiry into the reasonableness of 
its charges 


The effect of the commission’s 
policy will be to take the actual set 
tlement of all gas rate cases out of 


the courts and bring them before the 
State body. for adjudication. regard 
less of the stage which the litigation 


has reached in the courts. The move 
has been made by the commission 

‘ ; 1s ae Pere ] 

he result of the additional powe 


fiven by the new law, which SAVS 


that the commission may fix rates for 


gas regardless of rates at present 1n 
effect by virtue of statute law or any 
other authority. Mr. Prendergast 
n discussing the matter, said: 

The Public Service Commission 


vestigation of the prices for gas 
charged in New York and its sub- 
urban districts. 

“This means that there will be an 
immediate effort to determine the 
reasonableness of these prices irre- 
spective of whether these rates have 
been fixed by court decree or under 
any other authority. 

“The commission has power to do 
this under the act proposed by Gov- 
ernor Miller and now law, and it in- 
tends to exercise this power to the 
fullest extent in the public interest.” 

Authorization of the procedure 
was made by the full commission at 
Albany, when the following order 
was drawn up and the secretary di- 
rected to serve it upon 19 gas com- 
panies in New York City: 

“Ordered: That a hearing be had 
by the commission on June 16, 1921, 
at its branch office, No. 49 Lafayette 
Street, in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, City of New York, at 10.30 A. 
M., as to the rates, charges and clas- 
sifications of service of corporations 
in furnishing or distributing gas for 
light, heat or power, in the City of 
New York and suburban territory, 
and the acts and regulations of such 
corporations relating thereto, to the 
end that the commission shall pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates, 
charges and classifications to be there 
in force for the service to be fur- 
nished, and the just and reasonable 
acts and regulations to be done and 
observed, upon such terms, condi- 
tions or safeguards as the commis- 
sion may prescribe, including, if it 
appears that the public interest re 
quires it. the authorizing of an im 
mediate temporary change in anv 
prices pending a final determination 
of the prices to be thereafter charged 
by any such corporations.” 

The nineteen companies 
whom notice was served to attend the 
hearing by representatives were as 
follows: 


upon 


Consolidated Gas 


New Vo rk > 


Company of 
\storia Light, Heat & 


Power Company; New (Amsterdam 
Gas Company. Central Union Gas 
Company, St lard Gas Light Com 
1) of the Cit f New York, New 
York Mutual Gas Light Con ny, 
Northe Union Gas Company New 
Yorl « (Jueens (sas Company, 
Brooklh | (3785 & pany 
Ne ) (; Compa I] bush 
(a2 ( aN Wi lhavet Gas 
| Con Ja 1 Licht 
( 4 | { | ht ¢ n 
ATI Ricl id Hill id Queen 
( {a C) K es 








lvn Borough Gas Company, New 
York and Richmond Gas Company, 
Queens Borough Gas & Flectric 
Company and Bronx Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Under the new law the commission 
has the power to order immediate 
suspension of any rate put into effect 
by the companies or through any 
other agency, and to fix a temporary 
rate lower than that at present 
charged for the period of time neces 
sary to complete a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. The commis 
sion can also grant a temporary in 
crease. 

In taking hold of the gas situation 
in this wholesale manner the com 
mission expected to reassert the pow 
er of the first Hughes commission by 
means of the additional authority in 
the new laws. The old commission 
never had power to fix a rate in con 
travention of a statute rate. 


Has Twenty-Eight Automatic 
Controls 
With the installation of two ad 
ditional automatic controls recent- 
ly ordered from the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company, of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia Gas Works will 
have installed a total of twenty- 
eight of these controls. 





Citrus Belt Company Report 
The Citrus Belt Gas Company, 
operating in San Bernardino, Red 
lands, Corona and Colton, in San 
Bernardino and Riverside counties, 
southern California, reports oper 
at ng revenue for the year 1920 was 
$150,220.47 and the operating ex- 
penses at $173,441.26, leaving a net 
operating loss of $23,220.79. Mis 
cellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $256.93. Interest. rent 
and other deductions totaled $16, 
240.05. The net corporate loss for 
the vear was $839,203.91. 1] 
ficit at the beginning of 
amounted to 861,289.31. \liscella- 
deductions 


Os 
he de 


the vear 


neous were 83,811.32 
the accumulated deficit at the end 
1 54 


of the vear amounted to S1L04,30 


Additional Automatic Control 


Installed 

Following the success obtained 

ith t first automatic control in 
stalled, the New Bedt \Iass 
Gas & Edison Light Co1 inv | 
contracted with the GG. I. Con 
racting Company, of 
for the installation of 
1utomatic contri 7 resent 


paratus. 
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Wants Rate Increase to Avoid 


Crash 
Baltimore, Md.—John E. Aldred, 
the board of the Gas 
& Electric Company, in a confer 
Public Ser 
Maloy and 
the fol 


chairman ol 


ence on gas rates with 
(ommissioners 
\\V hitman, recently 
lowing statements: 

The Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company is headed for the rocks. 

Lnless revenues are 
obtained immediately the company 
will break 

The company has borrowed to 
the very limit of its power, and 
bankers will not lend it any more 
money. 


Vice 


made 


increased 


Unless it can get more money by 
an increased rate for gas, the com- 
pany will have to pass its dividend, 
and that will put on the 12,000 
stockholders in the city the burden 
users of gas ought justly to bear. 

The company is selling gas at 
less than cost, the revenues of the 
gas division of the company being 
less than the operating expenses, 
and providing nothing for fixed 
charges and dividends. 

The situation can be met by an 
emergency rate to remain in effect 
until the commission can complete 
its investigation. now going on, 
and hold its hearing on the com- 
pany’s application for a net rate of 
$1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft 

An emergency rate of $1 would 
meet immediate requirements. 

Mr. Aldred came from New York 
for the meeting. The conference 
lasted nearly two hours, and at 
times the discussion became some- 
what stormy. 

The principal mission of Mr. Al- 
dred was to urge the granting of a 
temporary rate for gas that will put 
the finances of the company in such 
shape that it can go ahead with its 
financing, of which it must do 
about $17,000,000 by next fall. He 
wanted to urge the commis- 
sion has announced that ft expects 
to hold the hearing in November. 

He wanted the commission to 
put a temporary rate of $1 in effect 
immediately and argued that the 
figures which the company already 
had submitted would justify such 
action. He challenged anybody to 
prove they were not correct. 
company was furnishing gas at a 


loss and could not continue to do 


A 


also 


The 


so, he said 

When Mr. Maloy suggested that 
it would not be practicable to grant 
a temporary rate without an invest 
igation, Mr. Aldred retorted that 





+ 


the investigation had already gone 


far enough to show that the com 
pany needed the money unless the 
company was to be sent toward the 
breakers. 

If we were getting high rates 
and had been doing funny things,” 
] 


said Mr. Aldred, “then 1 would say 
you were justified in making an 
exhaustive examination, but our 
company has been clean and 


straight: it has done a great deal 
for Baltimore. The company is not 
trying to put anything over on the 
commission or the public, and ! 
think you can trust its good faith 
in this matter. I tell you, the com 
pany is headed for the rocks and 
will break unless it can get rates 
for gas that will show a profit in 
stead of a loss.” 

Mr Aldred did not have any 
complaint to make about the com- 
mission rejecting its application for 
a rule that would require new cus 
tomers to finance’ extensions 
“But.” he asked, “how are we go 
ing to make extensions? We have 
no money with which to do it; we 
cannot borrow another dollar.” 

Mr. Maloy suggested that the 
emergency certainly had not arisen 
over night, but the company had 
never said a word about it. In- 
stead, the officials had filed applica- 
tions for little things, temporary 
expedients. 

Mr Aldred admitted that per- 
haps mistake had been made, but 
that did not alter the present situ- 
ation “We must have money, and 
have it right away if we are to con 
tinue to serve the public with gas 
and electricity,” he said “We are 
now operating at a loss, and cannot 
continue to do so’ 

Bankers, he said, have notified 
the company that it cannot get any 
more money unless it increases the 
equity of the owners of the com- 
pany, and the company had 
planned to do that by selling pre- 
ferred stock. 

Mr. Maloy suggested that it was 
the duty of Mr. Aldred to raise the 
money needed to tide the 
emergency. 

‘] will not raise another dollar 
for the company,” retorted Mr. Al- 
dred, “because I cannot. [ cannot 
perform miracles I can drop what 
money I have put in the company 
and get out, but that’s all I can do. 
If anybody can show us 
raise money I will be 
him run the 
done all we 
until 


over 


how to 
glad to let 
We have 
We can’t wait 
that time we 


company . 
can. 
November; by 






will break unless the rates are 
creased.” 
Mr. Aldred compat 
needed a rate that would yield 
$100 


said the 


increase of 
000 a month. 
\fter some discussion of figut 
and what certain rates would yiel 
Commissioners Maloy and Whit 
man promised to take the matter « 
an emergency 


something over 


rate into considera 
tion as soon as Commissioner Hat 
per returns to Baltinfore. 


Seeks Rate Increase 

The Indiana Gas Light Compan 
has petitioned the Public Servic 
Commission of Indiana for authorit 
to increase its gas rates at Nobles 
ville and Tipton from a_scheduk 
ranging from $1.64 to $1.40 a thou 
sand cubic feet to a schedule ranging 
from $2 to $1.50. The present 
schedule has effect 
June, 1920. The company buys gas 
from the Central Indiana Lighting 
Company. The commission has jus 
authorized the Citizens Gas Supply 
Company, of Greensburg, Ind., to 
increase its 3l-cent natural gas rate 
to 55 cents and to charge 75 cent 
as a monthly minimum. 


been in since 


Remodeling Water Gas Plant 


In order to meet the increased 
requirements of its business, the 
Rockville - Willimantic ( Conn. ) 


Lighting Company is 
the water apparatus at its 
plant. The contract for this work 
has been awarded to the U. G. I 
Contracting Company, of Philadel- 
phia. 


remodeling 


gas 





Lowell Installs Automatic 
Control 


The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has received 
contract from the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Gas Light Company for automatic 
control to be installed on its 11-ft. 
apparatus, which previously had 
been operated by hand. 


Ask Gas Investigation 


Boston, Mass.—Following a charge 
by Councilor Watson that the Con 
solidated Gas Company actually give 
the city only 75 per cent of the can 
dle-power charged for street lighting 
under the. existing contracts, the 
Council has voted unanimously to 
ask Mayor Peters for an investiga- 


tion. 
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To Increase Rate 10 Cents 
Providence, R. I—Charles A. 
lanchester, president of the Provi- 
ence Gas Company, served notice 
the City Council lighting com- 
littee recently that his corporation 
going to boost the price of gas an 
ther 10 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
This step was necessary, he said, 
order that the company’s stock- 
olders might continue to receive 
eir 8 per cent dividend without in 
erruption or reduction 
The proposal to again increase 
larges is made despite the fact that 
ie public utilities commission has 
ot vet officially authorized an in- 
rease already in effect which was 
several months ago. At a 
earing the commission 
\layor Gainer and City Solicitor 


ade 


before 


( hace appeared to oppose the in- 
rease \ member of the utilities 
commission said recently that the 
natter is ‘‘still under consideration.” 


\MIr. Manchester broke the 
of the latest proposed increase at a 
the committee at City 
which Mayor Gainer was 

The committee accepted 
the gas company head’s offer to let 
the city go over the corporation’s 
books, and designated Public Service 
lLngineer Eaton to make the exami 
nation. The committee will meet 
next Tuesday to hear Mr. Eaton’s 
‘eport. 

Mr. Manchester’s announcement 
did not come as a complete surprise. 
it was partially forecast a short time 
ago when the president of the gas 
company called upon Mayor Gainer 
at City Hall to ask for a conference 
in order to “determine the company’s 
policy for the coming year.” 

At that time Mr. Manchester did 
nut mention the possibility of an in 
crease being asked for, but he did 
say that no reduction of rates and no 
raising of the standard would be pos- 
sible during the year because the 
company, under present conditions, 
had been barely able to earn an 8 per 
cent dividend. 

Previously, however, Councilman 
Frederick S. Reisman, a member of 
the lighting committee which han- 
dles all gas company matters, during 
the course of some remarks inti- 
mated that a request for an in- 
creased gas rate would not surprise 
him. 

Little weight was given to the 
statement at the time, but those who 
heard it gave it serious consideration 
following Mr. Manchester’s visit to 
the Mayor. 

\ccording to a statement made to 


news 


meeting of 
Hall at 


present. 





the lighting committee by Mr. Man 
chester, operating conditions im 
proved somewhat over last year in 
some respect, while in others they 
are expected to be less favorable. 

In calculating costs of operation 
this year, he said, coal and oil were 
figured lower, but this was more than 
offset by increased taxes and the de 
creased sale of coke, as well as the 
lowered prices of the product. 

Taken on the whole, he expressed 
the believ that his company would 
require an increase in the price of 
cas equal to at least 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. in order to maintain its 
s per cent dividend rate. 


(ne fact brought out at the meet 
ing was that Public Service Engi 
neer Eaton has not had access to the 


Providence Gas Com 
pany tor many months past. 


pooks of the 


if agreed to and al 
to become operative, would 


The increase, 
lowed 
bring the net price of gas for the 
first 10.000 cu. ft. up to $1.35 per 
thousand, plus a $6 a 


year service 


charge, while the gross price would 
be $1.45 plus the service charge. 
the conference 
committee, through its 
Councilman Edward E. 
sued this statement : 

“Mr. Manchester, of the Provi 
dence Gaas Company, met the com 
mittee on lights, the Mayor and Mr. 
Eaton. Mr. Manchester gave figures 
showing the result of operating the 
gas company for one year under the 
present rate and standard for gas. He 
advised that the result of suchoperat 
ing was that the company had just 
about earned the 8 per cent dividend 
which, he stated, was exactly what 
the rate and standard was designed 
to accomplish. 

“He further stated that in calcu- 
lating costs for the coming year, cer- 
tain items would be on a lower cost 
level—coal about $1 per ton less than 
last year’s estimate, and oil about 6 
cents per gallon less than last year 
but that increased taxes of about 
$80,000 and the decreased sale of 
coke and the lower price for the 
same, estimated at $2 per ton less 
than last year, offset these figures so 
greatly that, in his opinion, his com 
pany would need an increased in- 
come equal to at least 10 cents per 


thousand feet of gas more than the 
as to earn an 5 per 


the 
chairman, 
Austin, 1s 


Follow ing 


present rate tor g 
cent dividend. 

“He invited the public service en 
gineer and the committee to verify 
his figures and stated that the books 
and contracts of the company would 









be placed at Mr. E 
committee’s disposal. 

“After a discussion of the matter 
the committee decided to ac cept Mr. 
Manchester’s invitation and have 
Mr. [Eaton examine and verify his 
figures. The committee decided to 
meet shortly to discuss the 
further.” 


and the 


iton’s 


matter 


Big Record of Gas Case 


Scranton, Pa. 
closely written typewritten pages, the 
transcript of oral testimony in the 
city’s case against the Hyde Park 
Gas Company, taken before the Pub 


Covering 590 


lic Service Commission, was received 
recently by City Solicitor kk S. 
Houck and counsel for the gas com 
pany. 


Phe trar script is but half of the 
testimony presented thus far, the big 
gest part of the city’s evidence being 
seventy-five 
submitted at the 
hearing here a month ago. These 
deal with cost figures and other sta- 
tistical data prepared by Dr. D. F 
\\ cox. 

Counsel for the company can file 
their brief later with the commission, 
and the citv has ten days after the re- 
ceipt of the brief in which to submit 
its own book. The commission will 
then set a date for the argument. 


in the form of exhibits, 


of which 


were 


Fixes Rate for Two Years 

Baltimore, Md.—By an order ef- 
fective June 1 and to remain in ef- 
fect two vears, unless earlier modi- 
fied, and beyond the two-year period 
until further order, the Public Ser 
vice Commission has ruled as fol- 
lows regarding the rates of the 
Hyattsville Gas & Electric Company : 

“That during the period this order 
remains in effect the maximum price 
to be charged and collected by the 
Hyattsville Gas & Electric Company 
for gas supplied by it shall be $1.85 
per 1,000 cu. ft. for the first 10,000 
per month and $1.60 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for all over 10,000 cu. ft. per month, 
in addition to which prices shall be 
charged and _ collected a_ service 
charge of 50 cents per meter per 
month.” 


Get Franchise for Natural Gas 
Wash.—As a result of 
finding natural gas in several wells 
in Benton County, Wamba & Sons 
have applied for and obtained a gas 
franchise for the city of Prosser. It 
is stipulated that gas must be deliv 

ered within three years. 


Pre sser, 
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Gas Supervision in Southern 
California 


[Last January southern Califor 
nia, particularly that section of the 
State immediately surrounding 
Lo Angeles ¢ ity, experienced the 

gas shortage in its 
history was largely to 
the fact that the rapid growth of 
Lo Ang les ( ity 


due 


and of the near- 
; communities was 
greater than had been anticipated 
by gas engineers. The com- 
panies made certain provision for 
normal development, but when all 
for growth were shattered 
January the gas companies 
unable to meet the 


by towns and 


gas 


records 
last 
were emer- 
gency. 

The California State Railroad 
Commission, fully aware of-the sit 
uation, appointed Harry L. Masser, 
one of its engineers, super- 
visor of southern California. In 
gineer Masser was placed in charge 
of the gas distributed in southern 
California at a time when the crisis 
was most severe, about Jan.: 15. 
ifaving been the right-hand man of 
the commission on matters pertain 

both artificial and natural 
gas, \lr. Masser was in a position 
to act effectually. 

Masser immediately issued an 
order cutting down the heat con- 
tent of the gas served by the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion and the Southern California 
Gas Company, two of the larger 
utilities in and around the city of 
Angeles. The mixed gas was 
lowered from 815 B.t.u. to 760. At 
the same time many of the less es- 
sential mdustries, large industrial 
consumers, were either curtailed in 
their use of natural gas or tempo- 
rarily dropped from the list. In 
this way the amount of gas on hand 
was divided among the domestic 
consumers and a very bad situation 
was overcome. 

In April, with the winter peak 
load over, Mr. Masser authorized 
the above-named utilities to return 
old standard, 815 B.t.u. The 
large industrial consumers, tempo- 
rarily curtailed or entirely elimi- 
nated from the use of either natu- 
tal or artificial gas, have been taken 
back on the mains with the pass- 
ing of the winter peak period. 

During the January gas shortage 
the order cutting down the heat 
content of the gas did not affect 
the Southern Counties Com- 
pany except to a very slight extent 
on the Santa Monica Bay section. 
Outside of this portion of its sys- 


gas 


ing to 


Los 


co the 


Gas 


tem, and at Santa Barbara where 
straight artificial gas is distrib 
uted, natural gas is served. Dur 
ing this winter Southern 
ounties consumers the 
straight natural gas. 

The Los Angeles Gas & 
Corporation operates a large gen 
erating plant and is instal‘ing addi- 
tional equipment which will make 
it the largest generating plant in 
the State of California, where arti 
ficial gas is generated and mixed 
with natural gas. This mixture is 
distributed in Los Angeles City, 
Vasadena and contiguous territory 

The Southern California Gas 
Company distributes mixed gas in 
the following cities: San Fernando, 
Van Nuys, Lankershim, Glendale 
and the San Fernando Valley, Bev- 
erly Fiills, part of the city of Los 
Angeles, Vernon, Watts, Gardena, 
Redondo, Hermosa and \Manhat- 
tan beaches, El Segundo, Tor- 
rance, Compton, Norwalk, Dow 
nev, Huntington Park and in the 
extreme eastern section of its Sys 
tem, San Bernardino, Colton, Riv- 
erside and adjoining communities. 

Vhe Southern Counties Gas 
Company system the fol- 
lowing: Orange County cities and 
communities, Santa Ana, Orange, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, Placentia, 
Garden Grove, Brea, El Modena: 
in the Whittier district, Whittier, 
La Habra and Montebello; Po- 
mona district, Pomona, Ontario, 
Upland, Chino, Claremont, La 
Verne, Covina, San Dimas, Glen- 
dora and Azusa; in the Monrovia 
district, Monrovia, Arcadia, Sierra 
Madre, South Santa Anita and El 
Monte: Long Beach district, Long 
Beach, Seal Beach, San _ Pedro, 
Wilmington and contiguous dis- 
tricts; Santa Monica Bay, Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, Cul- 
ver City, Sawtelle and Palms. 

lhe above are the companies and 
their respective cities which came 
under the control of Mr. Masser 
last January. Although the 
shortage danger has passed, 


season 


enj \ ed 


covers 


gas 
Mr. 
Masser is still to act in the capacity 
of gas supervisor for southern Cali- 
fornia, with the view of having the 
situation well in hand for the 1921- 
1922 winter peak season, should the 
history of the past winter repeat 
itself. 





Leach Heads National Stove 
Association 


Taunton, Mass.— Robert M. 
Leach, treasurer of the Weir Stove 
Company of this city, was signally 


honored by his fellow stove manu 
facturers of the United States whet 
at the recent annual convention he 
the 

Manu 


Was elected president of 
tional Association of Stove 


facturers. This is the first time 


that this honor has come to 
ton, and not since 41903 has it con 


to New En 1 Albert N 


sland, 
}> 


Paun 


when 
irlin. of Boston, concluded a tet 
which had begun in 1901 

The National 


prises stove manufacturers from a 


Association com 


‘i 
from the Pacific 
There 
two hundred concerns represented, 
and the Taunton concerns at thi 
convention were nearly all repre 
sented and all were deeply inter 
ested in Mr. Leach’s candidacy and 
were the first to congratulate him 
on his success. 


over the country; 


to the Atlantic. are over 


. 


Mr. Leach has been giving ser\ 
ice previously as vice-president of 
the organization. He has been 
deeply interested in its work and 
has given a great deal of personal 
attention to matters in which the 
welfare of the stove trade as a 
whole all over the United States 
was interested, and his election to 
head the organization comes as a 
merited recognition of his ability 
and energy. 

His loca! fellow manufacturers 
look unon his election as reflecting 
credit to the city and to New Eng- 
land, and emphasizing the pre- 
eminence of Taunton as the stove 
center of the East. 


Rate Increases Granted 


Trenton, N. 


been 


J.—Decisions have 
the 


board of public utility commission- 


handed down by 1ew 


ers authorizing increased rates by 


the Ocean County Gas Company 


and the Tuckerton Gas Company, 


which purchases gas from _ the 
Ocean County Gas Company 

In place of the present rate of 
$1.70 the commission granted the 
Ocean County company permis 
sion to charge $2.25 per 1,000 cu. 
ft., with a monthly service charge 
of 25 cents to domestic customers, 
and a rate of $1.90 for gas sold to 
the Tuckerton company. 

The board authorized the Tuck 
erton company to increase its $2 
rate to $2.40, with a 25-cent service 
charge to domestic customers. 
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